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BANFF IN 1 : CURIOUS TENURE. 


prese ry ed in 


arons of Banff is 


note of its con- 


Among the ancient 
the charter-chest of 
one of so unusual a na 
tents may not be una 

The Lords Banff were, before their elevation to 
the peerage, well kn »wn in the North as the 
Ogilvies of Dunlugus, one of whom, by a marriage 
with Alison Hume, second daughter of Hume of 
Fastcastle in the Mearns, otherwise Berwick, ob- 
tained as one of three heiresses a share of his 
possessions, which were extensive. These were 
not long retained, and it is conjectured that the 
amount realised went to increase the larger estates 
belonging to the Ogilvies in the county of Banff, 


ur readers. 


and in particular the number of tenements in the | 


royal burgh of Banff, of which the owners of 
Dunlugus were proprietors. ° 
Banff was during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
greater part of the seventeenth century a place 
of importance; it was the residence of northern 
families of rank and fortune—a fact verified by 
immumerable deeds stillin existence. Every house 
had a garden, and not unfrequently an orchard— 
& circumstance indicating a taste for horticulture. 
There existed, moreover, a “palace,” an edifice 
evidently of pretension, with gardens, orchards, 
and pertinents, with a right of fishing in the river 


Dowerne, now known as the Deveron; a privilege 
which was also enjoyed by many of the bur- 
This building and its appurtenances were 
subsequently gifted by the burgh to their esteemed 
magistrate the Laird of Dunlugus. 

With all these indications of civilisation, there 
to have been nevertheless a deficiency of 
skilled persons in regard to a department which 
generally is understood e very essential to 
the comfort of the lieges. , 

The burgh held of the crown, and had extensive 
property, administered by the civic rulers, whose 
office in giving seisin was purely ministerial, con- 
ferring no superiority over their fellow citizens; 
for although they could g1 
beneficiaries held not of them | f the 

which again held of the a The 
trates, however, seldom granted fi sharte 
generally gave authority to infeft 
was done in the instance to be 

Upon July 5, 1555, John | 
as an inhabitant of burgh, obtained sasine 
by authority of Thomas Bard (Baird of Burn- 
side, one of the baillies of Banff), in consequence 
tion made by Nacl to the 
yuncil in a t thus 
peciam terre jacentis in 
i Gleddisgreen 
bounded 


vesses 
gesses, 


seems 


rights of feu, the 


rp ra@ 
magis- 
rs, and 


burg. This 


tion, 


one scribed 


of the successful appli 
provosts, baillies, and « 
described: “Cujusdam 
communi terra dicti Burgi in i 
ejusdem in feodo, sibi et suis heredibus,’ 
by the lands of Sir Wil ] lain, on 
east, the king's hig south and 
west, and the lands of Alexander Regat on the 
north. The commonty then known as the 
“Gleds Green’’ from the haunt of these 
birds the Falco milvus of Linnzeus, according “t 
Jamieson, who remarks that in Scotland they 
are generally designated as “‘ the Greedy Gleds.” 
The reddendo for this grant was payment of 
twelve shillings scots at usual te ** et de 
suo servicio coquinarvo, ac a le panifica, impensis 
which it was 


; arat 


subile 


} 


iam Clerk, chs 


] 
1 
} 


the iway on the 
was 


being 


rns, 
burgensium dicti Burgi’; as 
stipulated he “ semper ¢ tus.” Under 
conditions Maste1 notary 
public, in presence of James Ord, John Mortymar, 
Thomas Hay, James Clerk, and Sir William Clerk 
the chaplain, all persons of substance—the two 
first named being landed proprietors—gave en- 
feftment to John Nachte. 

This heritable grant to Nachte under condition 
of his services to the burg sses of Banff as cook 
and baker, seems to indicate that these worthies 
had not previously enjoyed the comfort of a well- 
cooked dinner, or had not been accustomed to the 
use of wheaten or barley bread. Perhaps oat-cakes 
had been in common use before this time, and 
the corporation acquiring more luxurious: tastes, 
had readily sacrificed a small portion of the town 
lands to have at their command an individual 
qualified to discharge competently these onerous 
duties. 


reste 


these Jame Curror, 
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Nachte does not occur in any writ that has hither- 
to turned up. He was, not improbably, a foreigner, 
who had been induced to become an “ Incola” 
of Banff, from his skill as a cook and baker. 

J. M. 


DEATH OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

The following letters on the death of Luther 
were written by Caspar Hedio, a German scholar 
and reformer, a court preacher at Mentz, and a 
correspondent of Luther and Zwingle. He died 
on Oct. 17, 1552 :— 

“ Hienporn Gracious Lorp,—To your Grace 


. : . | 
Excepting in the above sasine, the name of | 


be first my humble service—Gracious Lord— on | 


the 18° day of February, Doctor Martin Luther 
resigned himself to God at Eisleben, where he had 
reconciled the Counts Mansfeld on a serious mis- 
understanding. Count Albert and his wife, be- 
side many ministers, were present at his end, and 
this was his last prayer :— 

“¢ Almighty God, and Father of my dear Lord 
Jesus Christ, whom I have taught and confessed, 
and whom the Pope and the world injures and 
dishonours, have mercy upon me, and take my 
soul into thy hands,’ 

“ And when he had uttered some texts from the 
Scriptures, full of comfort (as for instance John 
3 Cap. : 
Son, so that whosoever believeth on him shall 
have everlasting life,’ &c.) he departed. This I 
have thought ought, respectfully, to impart [or 
to be imparted] to your grace. But, as Cul- 
mannus is not to be your Grace’s superattendant, 
I would enquire whether God the Lord has been 
pleased to indicate another with whom to provide 
the same Churches. The Almighty have your 
Grace in his keeping, and your subjects’ welfare. 
Amen, in haste. 

“ Strasburg, 16 March, 1546. 

“ Your Grace’s subject, 
** Caspar Hepro, D(octor.)” 

“Master Martin Bucer has had some idea of 
proposing to your (race one named Antonius 
* 


‘God so loved the world that he gave his | 








“At Trent the greatest matter is in dispute 
whether the Pope is over the Council or the 
Council over him. And people think that his 
Papal Holiness will venture to move the Council 
to Rome, Bologna, or Mantua. 

“There is a strong rumour still that the Em- 
peror * will go to Spain and Algeria. 

“For your Grace's pleasure, 1 have noted down 


| the foregoing. 


‘In haste, Friday 19° March. 
* Caspar Hepto. 
[ Addressed ] 

‘¢ For the High-born Lord, 
Lord Philip Count of Hanau 
and Lord of Leichtenberg, 
My Gracious Lord. 
To his Grace’s hands.” 

W. A. 

Tae ORDER FoR OUR Saviour’s Crvcrrixioy. 
A paragraph is going the round of the papers, 
relating that among the valuable manuscripts 
destroyed in the late burning of the Archbishop's 
Palace at Bourges the most remarkable document 
was the order for our Lord’s crucifixion, which 
ran thus :— 

“ Jesus of Nazareth, of the Jewish tribe of Juda, cor 
victed of imposture and rebellion against the divi 
authority of Tiberius Augustus, Emperor of the Romans, 
having for this sacrilege been condemned to die on the 
cross by sentence of the Judge, Pontius Pilate, on the 
prosecution of our lord Herod, lieutenant of the Empexor 
in Judea, shall be taken to-morrow morning, 23rd day 
of the ides of March, to the usual place of punishment, 
under the escort of a company of the Pretorian guard. 
The so-called King of the Jews shall be taken out by the 
Strumean gate. All the public officers and the subjects of 
the Emperor are directed to lend their aid to the execu- 
tion of this sentence. 


bad . ‘ 

“ (Signed) CAPE. 

“Jerusalem 22°¢ day of the ides of March, 
Rome 783.” 


year of 


Surely the destruction of this document is no 


| loss; for a more palpable fabrication could hardly 


chorus of Louvain, a pious and learned man, but, | 


as far as eloquence goes, nothing much. Besides, 


he is already off to Heidelberg, to keep school | 
| divine Redeemer was not condemned on the pro- 


there. 

“From Regensburg* letters are come ,of the 
12° March, and the conference is in some commo- 
tion on account of the Austrian Emperor's man- 
date, which prescribes a form oppressive to our 
people, therefore they have given a counter-in- 
ormation. The Emperor bas also named as third 
— in addition to the former two, Julius 
"flug. 


* “Regensberg” was and is the German name for 
* Ratishon,” 
Ratisbon. 


be imagined. It is too full of inconsistencies to 
be worth seriously refuting, and the last sentence 
and signature are so evidently imitated from 
French formularies, that they could never pass 
for Roman. We know from the Gospels that our 


sechtion of any “lord Herod,” but in weak com- 
pliance with the clamours of an envious populace; 
that Pilate declared that he found no cause in 


| him deserving of death ; and that the sentence was 





not pronounced the day before, but about noon on 
the day itself of the crucifixion. Finally, every 
schoolboy knows that there were no such days in 
the Roman calendar as the 22nd and 23rd of the 


* The Emperor referred to must be Charles V., as he 
made a campaign in Algeria about that time. 
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Ides of March, the viii being the highest day 
reckoned, which corresponded to our 8th of March. 
The actual day of our Saviour’s crucifixion was 


, 
| 
| 


the viii of the Kalends of April, that is, March 25. | 


Accordingly the feast of the good thief in the 
Martyrology is March 25. This was the day, 
according to St. Augustin, Tertullian, St. Chry- 
sostom, and many other authorities. 
matter is too well known to require farther com- 
ment, and the document too clumsily fabricated 
to call for farther exposure. F. C. H. 
’ 

L. G. VaperREAv: “ DICTIONNAIRE UNIVERSEL 

pes ConTEMPORAINS.”’—It would be idle to ex- 


But the | 


pect that a work such as the above would not | 


have many omissions, and even many errors—no 
amount of industry and care could exempt it. 
But there is a limit to the most liberal allowance 
which can be expected or asked for in the for- 
bearance from complaint, and it appears to me 
that the last edition of Vapereau transcends that 
limit. The book assumes to notice all the British 
peerage, irrespective of any other claim to notice 
than the rank of the individual. Considering 
that every year we have several new peerages, 
each of them furnishing all the materials neces- 


sary for the purposes of Vapereau, how comes it | 
that when the least noteworthy peers, dead and | 


living, are commemorated, Lord Romilly—whose 
services to historical literature in his official 
capacity would have entitled him to notice, inde- 

ndently of his rank—is wholly omitted? Again, 
Lol John Manners, a statesman of fifty years 
of age and upward, is confounded with Lord 
Manners; who is, I believe, a schoolboy. Why 
is the wealth of the Marquis of Westminster 


spoken of, while the greater wealth of the Duke | 


of Bedford is left unnoticed? The means of 
avoiding mistakes as to baronets were as easy, 
and as obvious, as in the case of the peerage; 
but I find that the present Sir John Lubbock is 
confounded with his late father, though both of 


them were men of sufficient mark to claim special | 


attention. I find Sir Francis Head and Sir George 
are both noticed; but Sir Edmund Head is 
omitted. Arthur Helps is untruly stated to have 
resigned the Clerkship of the Council, and his 
Spanish Conquest of America is erroneously stated 
to be in two volumes. The notice of John Hill 
Burton’s History of Scotland is still more imper- 
fect. Dunlop’s History of Fiction and the Me- 
moirs of Spain are not noticed. The Manuel of 
Brunet is not accurately noticed. Another great 
American bibliographer, Allibone, is not noticed at 
all. The above wants have presented themselves 
in the course of casual turning over the leaves of 
the new edition of Vapereau—certainly with no 
hostile feeling, but with the hope that a book 
which I have found very useful may not lose its 
character, of which there is danger unless more 
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care be bestowed on the next edition than on that 
of 1870. J. H.C. 


Dip SHAKESPEARE EVER READ “ Don Quixote” ? 
Judging by all ordinary biographical dictionaries, 
it would have been impossible for Shakespeare to 
have read the works of his great Spanish contem- 
porary. 1620 has been always hitherto assigned 
as the date of the appearance of the first English 
translation of Don Quirote; and as our great poet 
died in 1616, the matter seemed worth no further 
discussion. But on examining further I find, to 
my delight, that Shelton’s translation of Don 
Quivote was published in two parts: the first 
in 1612, the second in 1620. It is, therefore, not 
only possible, but probable, that Shakespeare 
read Don Quixote, and that two great minds by 
that reading came into contact. How Charles 
Lamb would have exulted in writing an essay 
founded on this probability! He would have 
pictured the poet reclining under a tree in his 
orchard, “as was his custom of an afternoon,” 
gravely placing his sword and hat upon the grass, 
opening the new book, and beginning with ex- 
pectant unction at the well-known passage : — 

“Tn a village of La Mancha (the name of which I 
purposely omit) there lived, not long ago, one of those 
gentlemen who usually keep a lance upon a rack, an old 
target, a lean horse, and a greyhound for coursing.” 

How Shakespeare would have enjoyed the scene 
at the inn, and the adventure with the Toledan 
merchants—how have revelled in the fantastic 
eulogies the Don heaps upon his mistress Dul- 
cinea! The sunset would surely have reddened 
among the orchard flowers before the poet laid 
down that fascinating book in a shout of kindly 
laughter at the Don’s ludicrous confusions of fact 
and fancy. WALTER THORNBURY. 


Cuavucer’s “Man or Lawes Tare.” —It may 
be interesting to note that the events narrated in 
the Man of Lawes Tale, and in Gower'’s Confessio 
Amantis, lib. ii. (where the same story occurs) 
may be connected more or less with the date 
4.D. 580 or thereabouts. Gower gives the name 
of the Emperor of Rome as Tiberius Constanti- 
nus. A Latin note in the MSS. of Gower refers 
to Pelagius as pope. The son of Constance is 
Maurice, afterwards emperor. Constance marries 
Ella, king of Northumbria. The name of the 
constable’s wife, Hermegyld, may have been sug- 
gested by the so-called martyrdom of the Visi- 
Gothic prince St. Hermenegild. The following 
are the dates :— 

Tiberius II., emperor (not of Rome, but of the 
East), A.D. 578; succeeded by Maurice of Cappa- 
docia, A.D. 582; Pelagius IL., pope, a.p. 578-590 ; 
/Ella of Northumbria, 4.p. 560-588; martyrdom 
of St. Hermenegild, a.p. 584. 

Thus the story has a certain consistency, but is 
open to the objection that Tiberius, reigning only 
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four years, could hardly have been succeeded by 
his grandson, born years after his own accession. 
Watrter W, SKEAT. 
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Cuavcer’s “Rerve’s Tate.’”—Camous is sim- | 
ply crooked. Compare “the Cam,” a crooked river; | 


a cam in wheelwork. The quotation given— 
“ Her nose some deal hooked, 
And camously crooked,” 

mentions two distinct qualities of a nose; there- 
fore I cannot think that Chaucer meant that the 
miller’s nose was arched or curved, as a Roman 
nose, any more than that his nose was flat. The 
meaning rather seems to be that the nose was 
awry, or not symmetrical with the medial vertical 
line of the face. Tuomas Dopson, B.A. 


Tue Lonpon Scuoon 
Arass.”—The good work that is now being per- 
formed by the London Board of Education in 
“nicking up” the street “ Arabs,” and placing 
them in refuges where they may be well nour- 
ished and piously educated, seems to be accurately 
described in the following passage :— ; 

“Reversus Venetias, coepit pietatis studia impensius 
colere » in pauperes mire effusus, sed puerorum presertim 
misertus, qui par 
vagabuntur, quos in @des a se conductas recepit de suo 


ntibus orbati, egeni et sordidi per urbem 


alendos, et Christianis moribus imbuendos.” 


This extract is taken from the Life of St. Jerom 
Aimiliani, who died at Somascha on February 8, 
1537. The main distinction between him and 
the London philanthropists is that the good they 
are doing in the nineteenth had been already per- 
formed by him in the sixteenth century ; and to 
this may be added, that all the expenses of the 
London experiment are defrayed by means of a 
reneral rate, whilst all the cost of feeding, hous- 
ing, and schooling the destitute vagabond boys of 
Venice came out of the pocket of St. Jerom 
Emiliani—excepit de suo. This was not the sole 
useful work performed, for he was also a 
founder of “ Magdalen asylums: ’ 


1 
ne 


30ARD AND “ THE STREET | 


“Domum excipiendis, novo in illis regionibus ex- 


emplo, mulieribus a turpi vita ad peenitentiam conversis, 
aperuit.” 
Wm. B. Mac Cane. 


LIvEeRPoot, ORIGIN oF THE NamE.—Allow me 
to explain to you what seems to me to be the 
origin and meaning of the name of this seaport. 
Liverpool used to be the pool where the small 
coasters of that day livered the odds and ends re- 
quired for the farmers of the neighbourhood. To 
liver a ship is to discharge her cargo—a word of 
common use at the present day in that specific 
meaning in the eastern ports of Scotland. Livery, 
e.g. of seisin, is a word familiar to the English 
law, with the general sense of manual transfer. 
Unlivery is a word familiar to the English Court 


for the district became Liverpool. 
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this port to denote the discharge of a ship's cargo 
I know not, but I have no doubt that in olden 
times they were accustomed on this coast, as they 
are at the present day on the east coast of Scot- 
land, to speak of livering a ship in the sense of 
discharging her of her cargo. The pool, par er- 
cellence, for livering the coasters of the imports 
The manner 
of forming the word is pursued at the present 
day among the same people. A pier, jetty, or 
stage for landing people and goods from the coast- 
ing steamers is denominated here a landing-stage. 

If this be a true account of the origin of the 
name, as I think it is, it has the effect unfortu- 
nately of extinguishing from natural history the 


| heraldic bird called a liver, but at the same time 


it recovers for us in the name itself a picturesque 
description of the traffic on the Mersey in those 
early times when what is now the greatest sea- 
port in the world was but a pool visited by such 
small coasters as came to liver the few superflui- 
ties of life required by the village on the shore, 
and by the sparsely peopled district that lay 
behind. Davip MACLACHLAN, 

Temple. 

[The origin of the name of Liverpool was discussed in 
nine articles in The Atheneum between May 1 and Aug. 
21, 1869. Consult also “N. & Q.” 2°¢ §, viii. 198, 239, 
257, 540; 3r4¢ S. i, 504; ii, 56; 4% S. iii. 464.—Ep.] 

ALLITERATIVE Loves spy THomas DunBaR.— 
Your mention of Thomas Dunbar in connection 
with Liverpool (4% S. viii. 132) induces me to 
trouble you with his admirably descriptive lines 
on the five handsome daughters of the late Scroope 
Colquitt, of Green Bank, Liverpool. The last of 
these ladies died, I believe, a year or two since:— 

“ Minerva-like majestic Mary moves. 

Law, Latin, Liberty, learn’d Lucy loves. 
Eliza’s elegance each eye espies. 
Serenely silent Susan’s smiles surprise. 
From fops, fools, flattery, fairest Fanny flies.” 
| eA 
A spurious LETTER conceERNING WILLIAM 
Penn.—About a year ago a document went the 


| rounds of the American journals purporting to be 


of Admiralty, denoting the discharge of cargo | 


from ships. Whether the word be in use now at 





| 
} 
t 





a letter written by Cotton Mather in 1682, in 


which he advised the capture of William Penn 
and a number of Quakers, and their sale at Bar- 
bados. This letter has been printed in Mr. E. D. 
Neill’s English Colonization of America (Strahan, 
1871), and is referred to by a critic in the July 
number of the Westminster Review, p. 278. Lest 
it might be accepted as a matter of history, it 
may be well to state that the document is an 
impudent and clumsy forgery. The original was 
said to belong to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, but in the last volume of the Proceedings 
of that distinguished association the librarian 
prints an explicit denial of the whole story. The 
letter bears internal evidence of its falsehood, and 
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is clearly one of the stupid impostures which 

imaginative writers impose on tt 

dull seasons. 
ysterous, it requires a timely denial or it may 

o some immortal. W. H. Wuitmore. 
Boston, U. S. A. 





Aueries. 


neir readers in | 
Like other slanders, however pre- | 


AcapEemMic Hoops.—Can any correspondent in- 
form me where I can obtain a complete list of | 


the colours and shapes of the different hoods 
worn by graduates}of the Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin Universities ? H. A. A. H. 


Biepineton Cuvurcu, GLoucesTEeR.—In a win- 
dow in this church is a single figure occupying 
me light, vested in a deep blue kirtle; over this, 
asideless dress or jacket of fur, reaching to the 
hip, and a mantle lined with fur. The left hand 
holds a sceptre, and the right a rosary, falling 
outward across the border of this light, composed 
of large beads only at set spaces. Of the head, 
all that remains is the hair flowing down the 
back, with a portion of a crown and bordered 
nimbus. What royal saint do 
rosary indicate ? Davip Royce. 

Netherswe!l Vicarage, Stow-on-Wold. 

BrepropE Famity.—In Dineley’s Travels 
through the Low Countries (1674, MS.), he visits 
Viamen, a seigniory then belonging to the family 
if Bredrode, one of the most noble in Holland 
it being a proverb in that country— 

“ Bredrodii nobilissimi, 
Egmondanii ditissimi, 
Wassernarii antiquissimi.” 

Can any of your correspondents in those parts 
inform me if the descendants of these families 
still exist ? Tuomas E,. WINnineton. 


OtiveR CRoMWELL.— Lord Macaulay, in his 
essay on Milton, says that Cromwell was accus- 
tomed to call those who had heated themselves 
“by the study of ancient literature, and set up 
their country as their idol,” the heathens. On 
what occasion or occasions did the great Protector 
80 apply this term ? JONATHAN BovucuIsEr. 


CunDALL oR De CunpAaLE.— Will some cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.’ "oblige me with the 
armorial bearings of this family, who flourished in 
the fourteenth ce ntury, and were lords of the 
manor of Bampton C undale and Knype Patrick in 
the co. Westmoreland ? Ralph De Cundall was 
fined forty marks 22 Hen. II. He nry “ undale 
held Bampton Cundale and Kyne (?) Escheat. 
8 Edw. IL. Any information concerning the 
origin and descent of the De Cundalls will ‘be ac- 
ceptable. NrMRop. 


“ToDance 1x A Pte-rroven.”—If the younger | died 1674 
sister or brother (as the case may be) in a family 


the sceptre and | f : : 
cause previous to the battles of Wigan Lane and 


chances to be married first, what is the origin of 
the saying or recommendation “‘ To dance ina pig- 
trough, wearing a silk stocking’? IGNoRAmvs. 


B, Frire, pe Cuerensi.—Is anything remem- 
bered of this writer, or his book with the following 
title ? — 

“ Les Prémices de ma Jeunesse, ou Le Héros moderne 
dans le Royaume de Cathai en l’an du Monde 90,000. 
Par B. Frere, de Cherensi.” 8vo, Hereford, 1790, pp. 191. 

The book is a satire against the worthless 
great; but much of its edge is blunted by time 
and inferior steeling in the process of fabrication. 
The author promised other books, if this first ven- 
ture succeeded ; it reached a second edition, but I 
do not know that the promise was kept. 

WiILiiamM Bates. 





Birmingham. 


Joun GREENHALGH.—Is the place known to 


| any of your readers of the sepulture of John Green- 


halgh, Governor of the Isle of Man from 1640 to 
1651; who, at the summons of Charles II. fol- 
lowing his be ing r crowned at Scone, left the island 
in cor 1pany of James, the seventh Earl of Derby, 
and thre alae Manxmen, to aid the royal 
Worcester: and who, after the defeat of the king 
at the latter place, took refuge with others at 
“ White-Ladies ” and “ Boscobel,” and died Sept. 
1651 from the wounds received in an encounter 
when Major Edge made the earl a prisoner? The 
family was an ancient one, coming originally from 
Greenhalgh near Preston, where they had resided 
previous to the Conquest (vide Doomsday Book) ; 
al and through the marriage of Henry Greenhalgh of 
‘Greenhalgh” with Alice, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Brandlesome, township of Elton in 
the parish of Bury, Lancashire, in the reign of 
Henry ILL, became possessed of the ancient man- 
sion that still retains the name of “ Brandlesome 
Hall,” although at present no thing more to the 
view on an unsightly pile of ruinous build- 
ings, occupied by two farmers and a publican. 
( Vide an old document in my possession.) 
Governor Greenhalgh married Alice, daughter 
and co-heiress of the Rev. William Massey, B.D., 
rector of Wimslow, co. Chester: issue, three sons 
and four daughters. Thomas, the eldest son, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Henry Bridg- 
man, Bishop of Sodor and Man 1671 to 1682, son 
of Bishop Bridgman of Chester, _ stor of the 
present Earl of Bradford. Richard, the second 
son, married Alice, daughter of Edward Rans- 
thorne of New Hall, Edenfield, near Bury, Lan- 
cashire, now a farm-house. John, the third son, 
rector of Bury, Lancashire, and chaplain to James 
| the seventh Earl of Derby, during his last visit to 
Bolton, married a daughter of Monsieur Neilsome ; 
( Vide old document in my possession. ) 
It would be a great pleasure to myself, could 
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any of your correspondents or readers gratify my 
curiosity and furnish any other item relating to 
the same family. J.D. J. 


Rey. CHartes Jenner.—Is there a similar 
work to Wood's Athene Ovon. for Cambridge, 
which would give the parentage of the Rev. Chas. 
Jenner, of Pembroke Hall, B.A. 1757; M.A.1760? 

I], Morpryn. 

alle d Nero, 

p Ronee ie is of 
o do with 





Nero.—Why is a period of time 
a word very often used in the 
Godfrey Higgins Had it anything t 
the Emperor Nero, or he with it? 

J. Brrew. 
United University Club, Pall Mall East. 

Noterove Cuvrcnu, Grovcester.—During the 
removal lately of the plaster from the chancel 
wall the place was discovered where the old altar 
was inserted; above this the Crucifixion, and in 
a line with this panels, in which, on the north 
side, were faint vestiges of figures. Two heads, 
one of the Blessed Virgin veiled, and one of St. 
Mary Magdalen with golden hair, were distinct. 
The latter appeared to be stooping before a sitting 
figure. This panel was next to the angle of the 
east and north walls. Above this series of paint- 
ings is a stage of sculpture. In the centre, above 
the Crucifixion, a pane 1 contains on the right side 
a figure seated nimbed; on the left a figure ap- 
parently sidewise, kneeling. On either side of 
this central subject are two large niches, cinque- 
foiled, and richly painted. In the one to the 
right, in the midst of the diaper, 
Bethlehem. In the left one, in the topmost foil, 
clouds; in the next foil, to the right, a hand 
directed upwards, and in the centre of the panel 
the flower apparently of a lily. These niches 
appear to have been filled with sculpture. Above 
all, six larger panels extend across, embattled, 
painted, with sitting figures. In the north wall 
of the chancel has been revealed a richly coloured 
niche, which once held a figure of large propor- 
tions. Date decorated. Will some one interpret 
this ? Davip Royce. 

Netherswell Vicarage, Stow-on-Wold 


Private Prrntine Presses.—Can any one refer 
me to a list of private printing-presses which 
have existed in England, such as that at Straw- 
berry Hill, the Lee Priory Press, Xc. ? 

ms Be 


[ We have never met with any separate list of Private | 


Presses; but much respecting them will be 
found in the Preface to Martin’s Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books, edit. 1854; Timperley’s Encyclopedia of 
Printing, and the Appendix to Bohn’s Lowndes. 


Printing 


James Pockxte.—The editor of the edition of 
The Club; or, a Gray Cap | for a Green Head, 
published i in 1834 by C harles Tilt, London, states 
in his preface that he— 





| ing to Lord Malme sbury, 
| every sensible man. 


| all my life, and that it was not a modern but an 


| about two centuries 


saying to Rogers the poet. 
your readers tell me to whom the saying belongs? 


to the source of the followi 


is a star of | 


Don 


citation, 


comes.” 
| 


- ated that the saying has been attributed to the third 


| Shatersury. —Ep.} 


“has in his possession a manuscript volume by Puckle, 
containing a series of Dialogues between a Father and 
Son, and a Mother and Daughter on the Conduct of Life, 
and though incomplete and full of erasures, it contains 
evidence of the same shrewd and instructive views of 
human conduct which distinguish this pleasant liitle 
volume.” * 

This preface is dated at Mickleham, July 12, 
1833. Have these dialogues ever been published ? 

UNEDA, 

Philadelphia. 

“Tue RELIGION oF Men.”—I was 
present at a conversation whiel 1 ascribed the say- 
“T am of the re sligion of 
“ What is that?” said a 
“That which no sensible man tells any- 
I instantly remarked that I had heard it 


SENSIBLE 


lady. 
one.” 
old saying. Very soon after, in an Atheneum of 
the present 1 year, in an article on Lord Shaftesbury, 
it was ascribed to him,t which would make it 
old. The writer, however, 
made no reference for the assertion to Lord 
Shaftesbury, works or life. 

The other day I met with the first volume of 
Froude’s Essays, in one of which he gives the 


Could you or any of 


W. J. Brees. 





QvorTations.—Will any of your readers refer me 
ng quotation ?— 
“Signum quod perhibent esse crucis Dei 

Magnis qui colitur solus in urbibus,” 


It is interesting as illustrating not only the 


primitive use of the sign of the cross, but also 
the meaning assigned in 
the word Paganus. H. W. H. 


ecclesiastical Latin to 


Where is this line to be found ? 
“ Darkly, 
Byron quotes it in canto iv. stanza 
Juan, where he has marked the 
and in the following one says— 
“ As some one somewhere sings about the sky.” 


” 


110, of his 


line as a 


deeply, beautifully blue. 


“The sun, 
God's crest upon his azure shield the heavens.” 
J. MANUEL. 


“Hope is the gay to-morrow of the soul, that never 


R. S. P. 
etly seized.” 


J. BEALE. 


“Time has golden minutes if discr 


[* The editor was Mr, Samuel Weller 
N. & Q.” 294 §. vii. 20.—Eb. 
{[¢ The writer in The Athenaum (May 





Singer. See 






20, 1871, p. 615 





Earl as well as to his grandfather, the first Earl of 








ne 
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“ Mors etiam saxis, nominibusque venit.” 
“Qui hoe amoverit ultimus suorum moriatur.” 
The latter is, 1 believe, a part of a monumental 
juscription. 
“They made the front, upon my word, 
As fine as any abbey ; 
And thinking they would cheat the Lord, 
They made the back part shabby.” 





CoRNUB. 
* 4 doubtful good, 
gloss, a class, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, 
Dead within an hour.” 
Dvx. 


Lovis DE Rocwecnovart.—I have an old 
portrait bearing the inscription “ Louis de Roche- 
chouart (Rocheghart 2), Baron de ¢ ‘hamps-der- 
niere, Chef des ordres, Gentilhomme de la chambre, 
1550.” Can any of your readers give me any in- 
formation respecting this person ? G. P. C. 

Sydney Terrace, Lewisham. 


SHOEING THE Goose.—In Whalley church there 
are several stalls which were removed from the 
nventual church soon after the dissolution of 
he abbey. Most of these are elaborately carved, 
id under the seats are some curious inscriptions 








trating some very grotesque designs, One of 
se runs thus :— 
Whoso melles of wat men dos, 


Let bym cum hier and sho the ghos.” 

Dr. Whitaker proves that these stalls must 
have been erected between a.p. 1434 and 1438,* 
since the contains an entry that 
Abbot Eccles celebrated the completion of the 

stalls. Now Rabelais, in enumerating the 


} 
oucher-book 





pranks of Gargantua (i. 134, Bohn’s edition), 
s that 
» would flay the fox; say the ape’s paternoster; re- 
to his sheep, l turn the hogs to hay; ....... 
hoed th e; tickled himself to make himsel 
laugh; and was cook-ruflin in the kitchen.” 
I do not know when Rabelais publish d his Gar- 
1, but he lived from A.p. 1483 to a.p, 1530, 





embraces a period considerably later than 
the erection of the stalls at Whalley. ‘“ Shoeing 

goose ’ must therefore have been a common ex- 
pression during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, and I therefore appe al to the readers of 
‘N. &Q.” for further information on this subject. 
No doubt Mr. Nichols, the editor of the new 
edition of Dr. Whitaker's Whalley, will make a 


te of their replies. T. T. W. 





Syow Famriy.—Wanted, the armorial bearings 
of the Snow family—a representative of whom 
was living in the 


The entry is in Harl. 1830, and not in the coucher- 
be " which is earlier. 1438 is a mistake of Dr. Whitaker’s, 
for the MS. authority, Harl. 1830, has 1435. Dr. W. 
took $ to mean 8. 


person of Peter Snow, Esq., of 





| land ” in the fo llowin 


| German works on Weltgeschichte ? 
wished for civil history somewhat similar to that 
A 


Lach Hall, Cheshire, in the early part of the 
| present century. Gro, CLULOW. 


“Spret.”—I find this word in a book of the 
seventeenth century, in the sense of a sharp splin- 
ter or chip. Is it ‘still in use as a provincialism, 
and if so, where ? JAYDEE. 


Srraspoure CatnEpRAL. — The scarce octavo 
work entitled Essais historiques et topographiques 
sur lt Egli ise Cathédrale de Strasbourg, 1782, 1s 
written by the “ Abbé Grandidier, C.E.P.D.G.C. 
D.L.E.C.D.S., G.V.D.D.D.B., MDPADFDA. 
E.D.1.” What is the interpretation of that array 
of letters, apparently, by the commas, representing 
three titles of office. W. P. 


Hien Svurrotx.—I shall be much obliged if 
any of your readers will favour me with references 
to “ High Suffolk,” the term, and the locality. 

V. Hi. Sewer, M.A. 

Yaxley, Suffolk. 

[ High Suffolk, or the woodlands, is the inland part ofthe 
county, famous for its excellent butter. The woodland 
part extends from the north-east corner of the hundred of 
Blything to the south-west corner of the county at 
Haverhill, and includes part of the hundreds of Carlford, 
s, Plomesgate, Blything, Blackbourn, Thed- 

g hundreds of Rish- 
ford, Samford, Stow, Bo e, Claydon, 
e, iio xne, Thre lling, and Wangford.— Kirby's 
veller, P» <» | 
WARKLAND.— What is the meaning of ** Wark- 

from a document 





g quotatio 





of the reign of Her 


ry VIUL:— 


“An aker and a rode fre land .. lan aker and @i 
of Warkland, the copy hold of the byshope of Ely.” 
CORNUB. 
Sr Antnony Winerretp.—A rubbing from a 
brass which was found amongst a lot of old metal 





in a Suffolk marine-store has just been presented 


to me. It bears the following - cription in black 


At Flodden feld did brauely fight and dye 
Of Wingfeldes Sonnes y* famed Sir Anthonye ; 
But Dethe hee covnted mick! iin sith hee 


Over y® Scot did gain y® Victorye. 

The person referred to here would naturally be 
thought to be Sir Anthony Wingfield, K.G., wh 
was perhaps the most fame 1d member of the famils 
but the facts, that Flodden Field was fought in 1 513, 
and that Sir Anthony, K.G., did not die until 20th 
August, 1552 (vide Sir H. Nicolas’s Hist. of Orders 
of Brit. Knighth« od, vol. ii. page G. lxii ), preclude 
such a supposition. Can any of your correspond- 
ents offer a solution of this riddle: 

FLEUR-DE-Lys. 





Works on UnIversAL History.—May I ask 
information from some of your correspondents as 
to the character and value of some of the recent 
A manual is 
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ference to the sources and bibliography, about as 
copious, and with suitable reference to literature 
and life as well as to simply political affairs. A 
word on the productions of Becker, Dittmar, H. 
Leo, J. B. Weiss, Ruckert, Schlosser, Weber, 
Wernicke would be welcome. A simple book 
query like the present may find excuse in the 
greatness of the subject—the attempt “ to survey 
the fortunes of mankind, and to recite, so far as it 
can be recalled, the story of the universe.” Pity 
that Englishmen have so slightly contributed in 
this direction since Cromwell wrote to his son— 

“ Take heede of an unactive vaine spirit, recreate your- 
selfe with Sir Walter Raughleye’s historie, 
historie, and will add much more to your understand- 
inge than fragments of storye.”—See Dr. Jas. Hamilton’s 


Excelsior, i, 436. 
M. F. T. W. 


Replies. 


“ KEIP ON THIS SYDE.” 


(4® S. viii. 46, 111.) 


Your correspondent T. S., in explanation of Sir 
Walter Scott’s allusion to the story of “ Keip on 
this syde ” (Antiquary, i. 80), imagines it to refer 
to a rudely painted notice put up near the old 
bridge of Turrett, near Crieff, the supposed equi- 
vocal terms of which, he says, had been a standing 
joke in the neighbourhood in the early part of 
this century. It would have been natural for Sir 
Walter to have referred to anything of the kind 
in his own country, but there seems to be nothing 
equivocal or ludicrous in the notice, which given 
in full is said to have been, “ Keep the South 
side, the North is dangerous,” so thet I cannot 
but think a different “ story ” was in the mind of 
our celebrated novelist at the time he was writing ; 
and the more so, as ‘I’. S. himself expresses some 
doubt of the correctness of his explanation of the 
matter. What I would venture to suggest is this: 

In the year 1769, and for a good many which 
followed, was published a magazine called The 
Town and Country Magazine, in which were many 
amusing and interesting papers, but which became 
more than sufficiently notorious for the scandal 
of its téte-a-téte, and also known from its connec- 
tion with the name of poor Chatterton, who wrote 
in it. Whether in compliment to his antiquarian 
communications, or for other reasons, they began 
to give rough engravings in wood of inscribed 
Roman stones, and to call upon their correspond- 
ents to decipher them. Antiquaries did not in 
those days occupy the honourable position they 
now do, but were frequently considered as a set 
of superannuated old gentlemen who dwelt upon 
every thing that was out of date and useless, and 
were frequently in consequence the subject of jests 











of Gieseler in ecclesiastical—rich, like his, in re- | and raillery.* 


its a bodye of 





Accordingly, we find in the volume 
for the year 1771, p. 545, a woodcut of what is 
called “a curious epitaph.” It is not attended 
by any notice, having really been so placed by a 
mistake of the artist; but at p. 595 it occurs 
again, and with an account from the correspondent 
sending it to this effect: That the stone repre- 
sented was dug up on an heath in the parish of 
L—n in Northumberland; that the squire could 
not decipher it, and called for the assistance of 
the parson, who was equally at a loss. In this 
dilemma, the latter, taking a copy, sent it to the 
Society of Antiquaries in London, who immedi- 
ately called a meeting to deliberate upon the 
occasion, but could form no decided opinion, those 
given amounting merely to conjecture. However, 
after some months spent in deliberation, the fol- 
lowing explanations are represented to have been 
given by some of the most erudite members of the 
body. 

X. was unable at first to form any satisfactory 
conjecture, but thought the place where it was 
found ought to be considered ; and having written 
to the gentleman at L. to ask if there were any 
vestigia of antiquity, as camps, Xc., in the vici- 
nage where the stone was found, was informed in 
answer there were none such that he knew of, 
except the ruins of a priory about a mile distant. 
This cleared up the matter at once, and gave for 
the inscription “* Clemens pontifex hic jacet, sanc- 
tus servus Dei,” the second letter being evidently 
an L, and the I. D. E. a transposition of Dei, 
owing to the ignorance of the sculptor. Nothing 
could be easier or plainer than this. 

Y. was astonished at X.’s solution. 
forced construction! What a preposterous idea! 
Granting that K is often used for C, how could 
he imagine the two following letters to be L E, 
which are plainly 42? And then I. D. E. a trans- 
position of Dei! He could himself have helped to 
a better interpretation—S. 8. I. D. E., i. e. 
Deo. Granting that the vestigia of 
antiquity in a vicinage ought always to have 
weight in determinations of this kind, if his own 
inquiries hadanot been carried much farther than 
X.’s the world would have been still at a loss in 
a point where history is materially concerned. On 
a personal survey of the spot where the stone was 
found he discovered traces of an old Roman mili- 
tary road, with a morass extending far east and 
west. Here then, indeed, is light to clear up all 
difficulty. K is often found in inscriptions to 


What a 


sanc- 


fissimus in 


* Thus Foote, in his play of The Nabob, introduces 
Sir Matthew Mite presenting to the Antiquarian Society 
(amongst other things) “a curious collection, in regular 
and undoubted succession, of all the tickets of Islington 
turnpike from its first institution to the twentieth of 
May,” which are gravely ordered to be “ preserved with 
care, as they may hereafter serve to illustrate that part 
of English history.” 
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stand for C, and C for Celius. ® is edilis, an 
officer of the roads. P. O. N. T. is pontem. H. 
Hadrianus, the same who built the wall against 
the Picts; I. S. S. L., jsse,—the first u and a 


corner of the latter being obliterated; D. E. de- | 


molivit: that is ‘Czelius edilis Hadriani jussu, 
pontem demolivit,” when, by draining the marsh, 
the bridge became unnecessary. In a postscript 
Y. observes that the priory of which Mr. X. talks 
seems to have some of the stones of the old brid 
about its foundation. 

Finally, Z. expresses himself to be entirely of 
Mr. Y.’s opinion, and abuses X. as an ignoramus, 
whose conjectures are ingenious indeed, but give 
no light, and betray an egregious ignorance of the 
Roman state, and monumenta veterum ; and that 
the most elegant of their inscriptions are always 
couched {in initials. He heartily agrees with the 
learned gentleman- ind indeed itis the only point 
on which he can agree with him—that history is 
materially concerned in these researches, and the 
greatest lights have been thrown upon it, and dis- 
coveries of the last importance to society made by 
those whose study has been antiquity. What 
a glorious opportunity is here, and what would 
a Camden or a Holinshed have given to have 
traced the fi otsteps of Augustus into the northern- 
most part of the Brigantes, or see him introducing 
the Roman templa into Britain ! 

Taking the most obvious and general received 
meaning of the initials, the solution of them he 
finds to stand thus—“‘ Ceesaris ex edicto per orbem 
nuntiatur templum hic instauratum sacrum sibi 
ipsi dicatum fuisse.” We find him here aft 


ve 
5° 











having, Hercule finished his labours, and 
extended his conquests over the feros et indomitos 
Britannos, erecting a temple on the limits of hi 
ambition, and flushed with conquest, assuming the 
honours of a god. We need no other proof to 
convince u f t ( ty of the fact than 
passage in Horace (Odes, iv. 5), which evid 
refers to this very circumstance :— 
Pra abebitr 
Imperio 
The stones which Mr. Y. m 





Ne iY the 1 rl 
have a much greater resemblai the remains 
of an old temple than tl 
bridge, especi ily yf one whic 
figure of a sword upon it. 

Mr. Z. (it is added) was not a member of the 
society when he wrote this, but immediate ly upon 
its appearance he was elected by the whole body, 
concluding from so striking a mark of his abilities 
and genius that he would one day do honour to 
the chair. 

Such is a brief abstract of the reports which 
certain members of the society are represented as 
having drawn up for the edification of the curious, 
and to their own infinite satisfaction. But the 





ruins of a 


the uncout] 








wicked wag who invented them concludes by 
reporting that this admirable structure of learning 
was shaken to the foundation by the oral tradi- 
tion of a venerable schoolmaster of the village, 
whose memory unluckily informed him, when the 
affair became public, that the stone had been 
erected simply for the purpose of warning the 
traveller to “keep on this side,” and avoid a quag- 
mire on the opposite one, the defects of the letters 
arising simply from want of skill in the hand 
which had cut them. 

Now it is extremely probable that in his very 
miscellaneous course of reading Sir Walter Scott 
may have met with this story, and the amusing 
comments upon the supposed ancient inscription 
(which indeed are more ludicrous than as given 
in the abridgement), and have referred to them, 
owing to his own clear recollection, as being 
“well known to the generality of his readers.” 
Certain it is that in one case the satire had its 
due effect, for the editors of the Town and Country 
Magazine published no more “ancient inscribed 
t or “attempts at their explanation.” 


stones ” 
Wed 


THE ZODIAC 
(4 8S. vii. 344, 445.) 
With reference to the unanswered query of J. F., 
when or by whom the present abbreviated or curt 





signs of the zodiac were formed, the following is 
all I able to supply as contribution : — 
Salm id 





considered the oldest planetary sign for 
Jupiter to be the initi Zeis (Jupiter), that of 
Mars a contraction of t n Gotpios (rush- 
ing, raging, furious). Letro considers the 

netary sign of the earth “to have come into 
use after the time of Copernicus.”” The remark- 
able passage in Olympiodorus, on the consecration 
» metals to individual planets, is taken from 
Proclus. Compare for Olympiodorus, Aristotle, 
Meteor., Ideler’s ed. ii. 163. The scholium to 
Pindar (Zsthm.), in which the metals arecompared 
with the planets, also belongs to the new Platonic 
Lobeck (Aglaophamus in Orph., ii. 936). 
In accordance with the same connection of ideas, 
planetary signs by-and-by became signs of the 
metals; indeed, some (as Mercurius, for quick- 
silver, the argentum um and hydrargyrus of 
Pliny) became names of metals. Hofer, Histoire 
de la Chimie, i. 250. The earliest planetary signs, 
some of which (Jupiter and Mars) originated, 
as Salmasius has shown, with his usual acute- 
ness, from letters, were very different from ours; 
the present form reaches scarcely beyond the 
fifteenth century® The symbolizing habit of con- 
secrating certain metals belongs, undoubtedly, to 
the new Platonic doctrines of the Alexandrian 











' 1 
school. 


| school in the fifth century, as is ascertained from 


passages in Proclus (ad Tim., Basil, p. 14), from 
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Olympiodorus, as well as by a late scholium to 
Pindar. (Isthm., vol. ii.) Compare Olympiod., 
Comment, in Aristot. Meteorol., chap. vii. 3, in 
Ideler’s edition of the Meteorol., tom. ii. p. 163 ; 
also tom. i. pp. 199, 251. There is some repeti- 
tion in the above extract, but I have not ventured 
to alter the text of Humboldt. (Cosmos, iv. 411, 
&c., Bohn’s ed.) 

This is all the positive information I have been 
able to obtain as to the curt signs, which, how- 
ever, apply only to the earth, Mars, and Jupiter. 

To pursue the conjectural, valeat quantum valere 
potest, let the student place before him the zodiac 
of Dendera (the ancient Tentyra), which may be 
most readily seen in the enny cy lopedia (xxvii. 
794), also Alphabete Orientalischer und Occidenta- 
lischer Sprachen, by Ballhorn (p. 8), and compar- 
ing the hieroglyphic and hieratic forms which 
correspond with the Hebrew alphabet, and bear- 
ing in mind the meanings of the Hebrew names 
of such alphabetic characters, he may very readily 
conclude as probable that the zodiacal signs now 
in use are in the hieratic form of the Egyptian 
hiero glyphic. ‘ represents the head and horns 
of the Ram, & the h od nd the Bull; 


— of 


II Twins: & the moti of th rab, Q the L my. 
mp the Virgin?; = * a fair representation of 
Balance; m the Scorpion? ; f speaks for itself as 





an is ob- 
is 


Goat ?; 


the arrow of the’Archer; Yj = 
viously appropriate for the 
for the two Fishes. 


th 


Water-carrier, as ¥ 


Depuis ( Mém. sur TO "iqine du Zodiaque, Origine 
des Cultes, pp. 406, 457) conceives that the con- 
stellations in question had reference to the di- 
visions of the seasons, and to the agriculture 
of Egypt at the time of their invention. The 
sign Cancer marks the retrogradation of the 
sun at the solstice; Libra, the equality of the 
nights and days at the equinox; Capricorn, a 
climbing animal, is conceived to indicate the sun 


greatest hei 


at its ht, or at the summer solstice ; 
the autumnal « x consequently falls in Aries 
This system presents some curious coincidences 
thus, for example, the inundation of the Nile, 
which begins just after the summer solstice, would 
take place while the sun was in the constellation 
Aquarius and Pisces; and Virgo, represented with 
an ear of corn in her hand, would coincide with 
the time of harvest in Egypt. But as this would 
give an antiquity of 14,272 B.c., Dupuis after- 
wards modified his theory by supposing that these 
were exactly to the sun, bring- 
ing the invention down to 2500 years B.c., which 
has been adopted by La Place and other dis- 
tinguished men. (“ Hist. Astr.,” Z. U. K., 16.) 
If, however, we consider the Bngth of time re- 
quired to form the delta of the Nile, Dupuis’ first 
opinion is the more probable. The Mosaic chro- 
nology is confined to a comparatively obscure 
people of shepherds, with imperfect methods of 


signs opposite 








| word, because had he written 


tradition, and has no reference to any other 
country than their own and their immediate 
neighbours’. T. J. Bucxton. 





THE DOCTRINE OF CELTICISM., 
(4 S. vii. 349, 525; viii. 31, 89.) 

Your correspondent H. R. has well replied to 
the strange assertions of Mr. RANKIN and W. B. 
on the topography of Scotland; but there are 
clear well-known facts in addition that confute 
the conjectures they put forward. In the extract 
from the communication of W. b. given at p. 90, 
it is evident the writer has left out an important 
that not only the 
topography of the west of Scotland, “ and indeed 
generally throughout the whole extent of North 
Britain, it is patent to any one at all versed in the 
subject, is palpably (not) Norsk,” that would have 
been correct. 

The truth that such is the case will be con- 
sidered proved by all impartial persons, when we 
find that of all the very numerous mountains of 
Scotland, not one of them bears a Norse name, but 
are all from the Celtic dialect now spoken by the 
Highlanders of Scotland. Other eminences in 
Scotland, such as knolls, &c., &c., amounting to 


many thousands, are all compoSed frou o Celtic 


words; so also are rivers, lakes, valleys, islands, 
and innumerable small streams. Again, these | is 
not a confluence, not a single “ Aber” or an 


“Inver,” in all Scotland but to which Celtic 
words are joined. These facts fully support the 
views expressed by your correspondent H. R., and 
confute the assertions of Mr. RanKrn and W. B. 

Celtic topography is not confined to the north 
of Britain: it pervades the whole south as well. 
This fact is proved by the river-names of Eng- 
land; and it is admitted by all writers that river- 
names were given by the first inhabitants. There- 
fore when we find that there are in Enyland a very 
great many rivers which bear identical names with 
others in Scotland, we must admit that they were 
given by the same race, and speaking the same 
language, and that the etymology of them is from 
the Celtic dialect of the Scotch Highlande rs, and 
not the Norse. I should encroach too much oa 
the space of “N. & Q.,” else I would give the 
whole names and counties of English rivers the 
same in name as Scotland; but I shall venture to 
name some. There are in England several Esks, 
Levens, Avons, also a Douglas, a Don, an Ore, a 
Tyne, a Calder, a Ure, and an Eden. Rivers 
bearing these very same names are found in Scot- 
land, and all of them can be shown to be derived 
from the Celtic language. In England there is 2 
range of hills called now “ Malvern,” clearly in 
the Gaelic language of Scotland ; the first part is 
from Meall, that is, “a hill;” the second part is 
bhearn, meaning “a gap” or “ fissure,” the two 
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together signifying “the indented hills”; and 
any one acquainted with the Malvern Hills will 
allow it is truly descriptive. The pronunciation 
is also very near the Gaelic, as the bA in bhearn 
has the sound of v, asin English. In Derbyshire 
there is a hill called “Mamtorr”; this is also in 
the Gaelic of Scotland, and occurs in its Celtic 
topography; it is two words—Mam is frequent, 
and means “a round hill,” and ¢orr is “ conical.” 
Then as to cities in Hngland, among them I may 
instance Liverpool as derived from the same Celtic 
as spoken in Scotland. There is a stream in 
Argyleshire called ‘‘ Liver.” It is derived from 
Liobh*, “smooth,” and an ancient word DbDhir, 
“ water,’ thereby “the smooth water.” The 
letters JA in both these words is pronounced 2, 
and lastly poll means “a pool.” Therefore the 
Celtic words convey the meaning of “ the smooth 
water pool,” which rightly describes the appear- 
ance of the Mersey at Liverpool. J. A. R. 


The Garnock and Kert Waters (7. e. the Black 
Kert) are two main streams which have their 
sources near to the “ Hill of Staick,’ and near 
each other in a high mountain range, south of the 
Clyde, partly in Ayrshire and partly in Renfrew- 
of about fourteen 
or sixteen miles. The one drains part of the 
north of Ayrshire, the other (the Kert), part of 
the west of Renfrewshire. The latter has a north- 
easterly course to the Clyde at Renfrew, the other 

one to the outer estuary of the 
Clyde at Irvine Barr; and we afford below t 
names of all the chief tributaries of these two 
waters for the consi leration, possibly the be nent, 
and at least the amusement, of those of your 
many able etymologists who at present have the 


shire, and have each a cou 


a south-westerly 


ie 


doctrine of Celticism ”’ under consideration. 


The Garnock, in its course from north to south- 
west, receives the Murchan Burn, Serge Burn, 
Milnside Burn, Duppol Burn, the Powdevan, the 
Sowduff Powgree, Pitcon (Potconnell, more an- 
ciently), the Rye, the Caaf, the Bombo (or 
Plumbo), the Dusk, the Cartle Burn, the Lugdur 
(Lugdun, Lugton), and then having united with 
the Irvine Water, both immediately fall into the 
sea. 

The Kert (otherwise called the Black-Cart, to 
distinguish it from another Kert, called Kert- 
Paisley, and also the White-Cart) receives the 
Maich, which falls into a loch anciently called 
Tancu, also Tankard and Thankard, then the 
Dubbs issuing from this loch, and afterwards the 
Mer burn (one separating, for a space, Ayrshire 
from Renfrewshire), the Glen Burn, Ardecapul 
Burn, the Calder (Caledoure more anciently), 





* This word is also spelled Liomh, but the text is the 
more ancient form. The pronunciation is the same in 
both spellings, 








Mecheltoun Burn, St. Bryde’s Burn, Risk Burn, 
Gavan Burn, Kilbarchan or Glentyan Burn, the 
Alt- or Hauld-patrick, the Lochar, the Candren 
Burn; and then, a junction having been formed 
with the waters of Gryfe and Kert-Paisley, both 
of greater volume, the three fall, after a course of 
about a mile, into the Clyde a little below, west 
of Renfrew, the county town ; also the head town 
of the barony of Renfrew, which before about 
1406 was a part of Lanarkshire. 

The query we would humbly put, on a consider- 
ation of these names of rivers, waters, and burns, 
is, whether there is, or is not, a Celticism ob- 
servable in most of them; and whether also, with 
the names of the hills, fells, or mountains in the 
same district, they should not be accounted the 
earliest topographical names of any now in use? 
If desired, the names of the principal hills may 
hereafter be given. EsPEDARE. 


W. B. says that “Cesar states distinctly that 
the Belge were Germans.” It would be pre- 
sumptuous to contradict this without first reading 
the Commentaries from beginning to end; but if 
Ceesar does say so, he contradicts what he says in 
the first page of his book: “Gallia est omnis 
divisa in partes tres” (which the facetious Vice- 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Dr. Barrett, 
translated “ All Gaul is quartered into three 
halves), “ quarum unam incolunt Belge.” 

BAR-Pornt. 








Dy} 


Philadelphia. 


“ HARO.” 
(4% S. viii. 21, 94.) 

If Mr. J. H. Turner had consulted Diez (Dict. 
8. v.) or Burguy (Gram. second edit. ii. 400) before 
writing his note, he might hav hortened it one 
half, and have confined himsel 1e new deriva- 
tion which he has proposed. It is not true that 
modern etymologists have contented themselves 
with the old derivation Aa Rou = ha Raoul or 
Rollo! Diez does indeed mention this derivation, 
but he mentions it only to reject it, and his rea- 
sons (see below) are partly the same as those given 
by Mr. Turner. The derivation which Diez 
really advocates, and which he seems to have been 
the first to propose (though he does not say so *) 
is from the Old High German hera, Aara, herot, 
and also the Old Saxon herod, all = the Lat. hu 
and the modern High Germ. her; and from these 
words he would also derive the old French verbs 
harer, harier (whence our to harry )=to harass, 
worry, provoke, &c., and haroder = to cry haro! 
The meaning of Aaro would therefore be, here 
hither! (hieher! herbei!), or as Burguy expresses 


it, ici! venez ca! 


} 











* Scheler, in his Dict. s. v. seems to regard Diez as the 
originator of this derivation. 
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It seems to me that Burguy has treated Diez 
very scurvily in the matter of this word. The 
first edition of Diez’s Etymol. Dict. appeared in 
1858. Init he gives the German derivation of 
haro which I have quoted above, and has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the old derivation ha rou! : 
“ Abgesehen jedoch von der in der Sache lie- 
genden Unschicklichkeit eines solchen Ursprungs, 
wiire auch die Interj. Aa hier am unrechten Orte.” 
Now, the second vol. in which 
the derivation of the word is treated of, did 
not appear until a year later—1854; and yet, while 
giving the derivation from hera, hara, &c. almost 
word for word as Diez gives it, Burguy altogether 
ignores Diez’s Dict., and quoting only Diez’s Gram. 
which had appeared as far back as 1836-1843, and 
in which only the derivation Aa rou was given, he 
remarks: “M. Diez (ii. 414) semble se ranger 4 
la méme opinion t, ce qui m’étonne fort de la part 
de cet illustre linguiste; il aurait di voir que 
V'interjection Aa n’est ici nullement & sa place.” } 
It may be urged that Burguy had not then seen 
Diez’s Dict. Possibly he had not in 1854; but 
the second edition of his Grammar did not appear 
till 1869, when he had surely had abundance of 
time to make himself acquainted with Diez’s Dict., 
of which a second edition had then been out some 
years ; 
Diez in the self-same words 


of Burguy’s Gram. 


haro 


utterly ignoring the Dictionary! § Again, where 
did Burguy get his German derivation of haro 
from? Either he copied it from Diez’s Didt., and 


and yet he repeats his old charge against | 
, and still persists in | 


then quote <i the Grammar only, in order to throw 
his readers off the scent and make it: appear he had 
never seen the Di tionary, or else both he and 
Diez copied from the same source. If they did 
both copy, where is the common source from | 


which they copied, and w] 
derivation from hera, &e. ? ; 

But whether Burguy pilfered from Diez, and 
tried to conceal his pilfering, or whether 
was no pilfering at all, and he and Diez both bor- 


hara See note 





rowed from the same source, one fact 1 s 
incontrovertible, and that is, in the second « yn 
of Burguy’s Grammar published in 1869, Diez is 
still charged with holding a view which he had 
publicly abandoned in 1853—sixteen years before ! 
sSurguy himself may be dead, and some one else 

+ I. e., to the opinion that Aa rou is the correct deriva- 
tion. 


t It will be noticed that the words 
concludes this criticism on Diez 
which Diez himself had made 
very remarkable coincidence, it 
seen Diez’s Dictionary ! 

§ Itis not mentioned in the list of works quoted, either 
in the first or the second edition. 

|| Burguy does indeed quote Grimm ( Gram. iii. pp. 179, 
174, 178), but Grimm merely gives the old German words 
upon which this derivation of Aaro is based ; he does not 
himself even mention the word Aaro. 


with which Burguy 
are the very words 
use of a year earlier !—a 
Burguy had really never 


same 


ho really originated the | 


there | 








may have superintended the republication of his 
Grammar; but it is very evident that some one 
has been guilty of most gross and reprehensible 
carelessness. 

I cannot say that any one of the derivations 
satisfies me, but I much prefer the de rivation given 
by Diez and Burguy to Mr. TuRNER’s. 


I’, CHANcr, 
Sydenham Hill. 





PERCY OR PERCEHAY OF CHALDFIELD. 


(4* S, viii. 102, 157.) 

The subject of Rev. W. H. Jonzgs’s query en- 
gaged my attention some years since, but I was 
unable to find anything to indicate a connection 
between the great northern house of Percy and 
this supposed (and I believe) early offshoot ‘other 
than the name and arms. It is worthy of remark 
that, in Yorkshire as in Wilts, there was a Perce- 
hay neighbour Percy, and they may be of 
the same stock remotely, although their arms are 
different. There is a radical distinction between 
these two names; the prefixes may be the same, 
but -hay* (la haia, Latin -etum) means an enclo- 
sure; and -y or -ey (ac , Latin -tacum), 
indices ates a spring, or running water. (Vide Mor- 
dacque’s translation of Salverte’s work, ii. 205.) 

Is Mr. Jones aware of the pedigrees of Percy, 
Percehay, Beverley, Tropnel,t Rous, &c., on the 
first page of Harl. MS. 888, 5154, “ taken out of an 
ould Rolle wrytten about Hen. V1.’s tyme ”’ : mean- 
ing, I suppose, one of the documents of the “long 
and expensive suits about the manor of Chalfield, 
occasioned by the two great concessions” of old 
Sir Harry Percy to his youthful wife Constance, 
who survived him so many years. Of this lady 
and her four husbands see a query of mine (3S 
vii. lation of Sir Philip Fitzwaryn, 
her third, to the house of Whittingham, which I 
have not yet cleared up. I may perhaps here 
mention that I after found him to be grandson of 
Nicholas Fitzwaryn of Bratton, by the Edington 
Cartulary (Lans. MS. 442); and that I was wrong 


e 
or a 


or dia 





55) as to the r 














in supposing is father Sir William to be ae Sir 
William Fitzwaryn “ le frére”’ w = 
the custody of the son and heir 1is br ther? 
Fulk. At this time there was d Sir Wil- 
liam, styled “le uncle” (so in deed MS. 

* It reminds me of a 1-house called Pearcehay 
(Hawkchurch, near Axminster) ; -hay, -hays, -hayne, 
very common in this neighbourhood. Among others, & 
Northay and a Southay (wh , | presume, the poet's 
name. ) 

+ Roger fitz Tropinel, in Nov. 1221, wa ized with 
his wife Alice in a suit concerning her dowry as widow 
of Richard de Rothal (Eyton’s Salop, iii. 349). He 


might have been ancestor of these Tropenels, as there 
was an intimate connection between the families of Shrop- 
shire and the neighbourhood of Westbury about this 
time. 
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903, 211), indicating his relationship likewise to 
the head of the family; and also so many Fulks, 
that they had to be distinguished like “the old 
earls (Alan) of Brittany as “the Red, the Black, 
the Blue (Glas.) I should be glad to hear of 
anything to confirm the old opinion, although 
Mr. E yton is against it, deriving them from the 
sheriff, Warin the Bald; described by Ordericus 
Vitalis as “a man of low stature, but of lofty 
— In Hoare’s Wiltshire (“ Westbury Hun- 
dred”) is a deed of Eudo Fitzwaryn, with his 
seal, oe lands in Westbury which he had from 
Hawise (de Dinan) his mother. The editor, by 
mistake, took him to be a son of Warin Mauduit 


(son of William Mauduit by Eugenia, sister of 


the real Eudo—neither in Mr. Eyton’s pedigree. ) 

On the same page with the pedigrees above 
mentioned, are tricked the arms of Percy (B. five 
fusils in fess or), Percehay (Ermine, on a chief 
gules, a lion passant guardant or, crowned b.), 
and others; and it is evident, from the confusior 
and nature of the matter altog 
written down from documents direct. 

ELLIs. 
Brompton. 


SIR WILLIAM ROGER, KNT. 


(4* S. i. iv. v. vi. vii. passim.) 





With reference to the discussion respecting thi 
knight (which, however, in its controversial aspects 
I do not intend to reopen), I beg to invite atten- 
tion to |the following extract from Mr. Willis 
Chambers’s History of Peeblesshire (Edinburzh, 
1864, 8vo, pp- 85-6). It will be observed that 
Sir William Rogers actually possessed lands in 
Scotland—a fact the discovery of which is due to 


Mr. Chambers: — 








“ According to the accounts of historians Jar IIl., 
who is known to have visited Peebles, indiscreetly shunned 
the society of his nobles, and associ vith men noted 
for their skill in architecture, music, and other elegant 
arts, but devoid of that high | " ilone 
have recommended to the not As tl 
barons of that age wel by cable for 
refinement, the charge against Ja who paid for hi 
indiscretion by his life, may perhaps admit of some quali 
fication, Be this as it may, one of the artists, for w 
the unfortunate king entertained a particular friendshi 
was Dr. William Rogers, who has beet ed as a 
eminent musician possessing a cel beyond the 

unds of Scotland. Pleased with Dx $ sel 
and heedless of offending a crowd of nt baror 
the king conferred on him all and wh« is of Tra 





qnair, which had laté ly fallen to ‘the crown by the for- 
feiture of Robert Lord Boyd. ‘The gift forms the subject 
of a charter under the Great Seal, dated November 29, 
1469, wherein it is stated that the lands were given to 
Rogers and his heirs for his faithful and commendabk 
services, In the instrument of sasine which follows, th 
king describes Rogers as scutifero meo fumiliari—literallv, 
*my domestic shield-bearer,’ but, by a free interpretation, 
‘my friend or attendant.’ 

“ Dr. Rogers was proprietor of the lands of ‘Traquair 





for upwards of nine years, and then he disposed of them 
in a way as remarkable as that by which he had obtained 
possession. On the 19th of Se ptember, 1478, he executed 
a notarial instrument of sale of the lands and barony of 
Traquair in favour of James Stewart, Earl of Buchan, 
uncle to the king, and Warden of the Middle Marches. 
The entire estate was disposed of at the price of 70 merks 

Scots (3/. 15s. 10d. sterling), and, for ease of settlement, 
«40 merks are to be paid at Martinmas next ensuing, and 
30 merks eight days before Christmas, 1479.’ Neither 
the gift of the lands of Traquair to Rogers, nor his dis- 
posal of them in the manner just described, has ever 
before been adverted to. The usual account leaves out 
Rogers altogether, = makes it appear that the estate 
was directly gifted by James III. to his uncle on the fall 





| of the Boyds. 


* What were the circumstances which moved the ac- 
complished scutifero to dispose of, for a sum less in value 
than a five-pound note, an extensive barony now worth 
five thousand a-year, will never be known in this world; 
nor is there any chance of our learning why the noble and, 
as it proved, ungrateful purchaser was so singularly short 


| of cash that he could not pay down the price in ready 


ether, that it was | 


money, and required more than a year’s credit for a sum 
equal to about a guinea and a half. Allowing that the 
king may have induced Dr. Rogers, by some fresh act of 
munificence, to sell Traquair on the easy terms now men- 
tioned, the bargain was clearly a good one for the Earl of 
Buchan, and answered a particular purpose; which con- 
sisted in his bestowing the lands on his natural son 
James Stewart, with whose descendants—raised to the 
peerage as Lords Stewart of Traquair, 1628—the estate 
has remained till our own times. The fate of Dr. Rogers, 
who so obligingly relinquished rraquair, belongs to 
general history and is well known. In 1 i82, while 
James IIT. was on ane a s yuthwards with a large 
army to check the advance of an English force, a band of 
nobles, among whom was the Earl of Bachan, conspired 
and put to death the king’s favourite attendants. 
First the ; secured Thomas Cochrane, an architect, lately 
created Earl of Mar; and afterwards Dr. Rogers, with 
William ‘Be mmel and several others, and without leg al 
form hurriedly hanged the whole the bridge 
Lauder—one of the most savage and least excu 


acts in an age which knew little of justice or n 


CHARLES ROGERS. 


to seize 









(4% §, vii. 453; viii. 
Chatting one afternoon with my friend and 
relative, the late Joseph Lilly, in one of those 
snug book-closets in which he was wont to retire 
to enjoy, in puritan simplicity, his post-prandial 
pipe, I remember that, mer alia, he pointed out 
a literary coincidence which, as he said he did 
not know that it had been noticed before, may be 
worthy to be recorded in these pages. Taking 
down that remarkable satire and scarce book, The 
Toast, by Dr. William King (4to, London, 1736), 
he called my attention to the jocular prognostica- 
tion in the Preface : — 

“T persuade myself that I shall neither offend my 
superiors, or be thought to flatter my author, if I say 
that Scheffer’s Hermaphrodite will be read when the 
holiday works of the present English Laureat shall be 


| forgotten.” 
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This passage, he thought, might have been in 
the recollection of Junius when he wrote: — 

* . Such artifices cannot long delude the under- 
standings of the people; and without meaning an inde- 
cent comparison, [ may venture to foretell that the Bible 
and Junius will be read when the commentaries of the 
Jesuits are forgotten.” — Letter LIV. August 15, 1771. 
And he thought that a new link of evidence might 
be added, if it could be shown that Sir Philip 
Francis had read The Toast, or had it in his 
library. 

Without attaching undue importance to the 
point, it certainly appears to me worth while to 
place the hint on permanent record. Strong in- 
ferences, if not decisions, as to disputed author- 
ships, have resulted from evidence not more 
weighty. One faulty rhyme was held to be suf- 
ficient proof that Pope was not the author of the 
second epistle of the Essay on Man; and Porson 
considered that the coincidence in numbers, which 
indeed could hardly be accidental, between the 
four score and eleven pamphlets which the author 
of the Tale of a Tub asserted that he had written 
for six-and-thirty factions, and the four score and 
eleven chains and the six-and-thir ty padlocks which 
the king’s smith is recor led to have attached to 
the left leg of Gulliver in Lilliput, was a sufficient 
proof that the former work was by the same hand 
as the latter. 

Yet still, it may not improbably be shown that 





both i ussages have a cot! mmon ‘origin. Porson 
hims had, likely eno Junius in his mind 
= ag 1e wrote: — 

‘Mr. S. is indeed a wonderf: r; his works wil 
be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten; to which 
add—but not till then.”—See the Mont Review, May 
1811, p. 158. 

Here the epigrammatic addition is Porson’s 
own—an attribution confirmed by the Rey. C. C. 
Colton in one of the voluminous notes to his 
vigorou poem H jpocrisy (8vo, Tiverton, 1812), 
where he makes application of the same for- 
mula: 

“| licers of the French army | entertain 
any dk lumes of Vol taire, or Frederic, or Vol- 
ney, o dist them. But, as Professor Por- 
son observed on another occasion, these are the authors 
which I had hope Ly would be read and admired in this 
country when Butler, Leland, Newton, and Paley are 
Sorgotten !—but not till then.” —P. 197. 

With Porson’s “ exertion of courtesy,” the Rey. 
Mr. Kidd bids us compare “ an ther = a cimen of 


undeserving (sic) praise from another quarter,” — 
such as in Porson’s day, as in our own, may 
always be had by paying for it. (The critic is 
speaking of Cumberland’s play, The Carmelite) :— 


is 


“A tragedy, the beauties of which, we will venture 
confidently to assert, will be admired and felt when those 
of Shakespeare, Dryden, Otway, Southern, and Rowe, 
shall no longer be held in estimatiog.”—Porson’s Tracts 
and Miscel. Crit., by Kidd, 8vo, 1815, Preface, p. lv. 
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I fancy that I have met with an earlier use of 
the same phrase, but cannot now recover it, 
Perhaps some co-worker may point it out. 

Writtram Bares, B.A, 

Birmingham. 

QUERIES. 
viii. 127.) 

Deans of Cante rbury. —Dr. Andrewes succeeded 
Dr. Powys Nov. 8, 1809; and died June 2 2, 1825, 
wetat. seventy-five. 

Honourable Hugh Percy succeeded Dr. An- 
drewes June 2, 1825. He was promoted to the 
bishopric of Rochester in Sept. 1827. 

Honourable Richard Bagot succeeded Dr. Perey 
Sept. 2, 1827. He was made Bishop of Oxford 
in 1829, and held the deanery ix commendam till he 
was translated to Bath and Wells in Dec. 1845, 

Dr. William Rowe Lyall succeeded Dr. Bagot 
Nov. 1845. 

Dr. Alford succeeded to the deanery in 1857. 

Deans of York.—Dr. Osbaldiston was appointed 
Sept. 19, 1728, and resigned on being elected 
= of Carlisle in 1747. 


SUNDRY 


(4" 8. 


26, 


Dr. John Fountain was nominated by the king 
to the deanery Oct. 5, aig His will, dated 
Feb. 4, 1801, was prove “d May 1802. 

Dr. George Markham was inst idlle 1 about May, 
1802. 

Dr. William Cockburn was nominated Oct. 17, 
1822. 

Whether any dean intervened between Dr. 


Cockburn and the present occupant of the deanery, 


the Hon. and Very Rev. Edward Duncombe, who 
was appointed in 1858, j avn not; but the fact 


is easily ascertained. 

Deans of Lincoln.—Yo yrresp 
a list of the Deans of Lincoln, from a.p. 1078 to 
1845, sixty-eight in number, by referring to Le 
Neve’s Fasti Ee: , Hardy’s edition, 


yndent will find 


7 31 A ‘7 ican 





vol. ii. pp. 29-57. E. C. Harrvetox, 

The Close, Exeter. 

[The present Dean of York was appointed on the death 
of the late Very Rev. Sir William Cockburn, Bart. The 
Lord Chief Justice of England succeeded t » baronetcy 
on the death of his uncle the Dean in 1868.—Ep . 

Sir Arthur Pigott and Sir Vic Gibbs were 


Attorney-Generals 1806-7. = 
Sir Maziere Brady was to Sir E. 

rd Chancellor of Ireland in 1846. 
Taos. E. WINNINGTON. 


successor 


Su; 


ugden as L 


Haydn's Book of Dignities will supply Mr. 
| Jackson with the list of the Irish Chancellors. _ 


Froome Selwood. 
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Samvet Feu (4™ S. vii. 283, 352.)—He was 
a great benefactor to the city of Worcester, and 
especially to the charity of St. Oswald there 
situated. John was also. Samuel Fell, D.D. was 
appointed to a stall in Worcester Cathedral in 
1628, and afterwards became Dean of Christ- 
church, Oxon. 

“Jn his time, by letters patent dated July 5, 
anno 3 Caroli, his prebend was annexed to the office of 
Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Ox- 
ford, since which time it hath continued on the same 
footing; and all professors, as soon as elected by the 
university, have, without; any presentation from the 
crown, been installed in this dignity.”—Green’s Worces- 
ter, 1796. 


The patronage of this hospital was given, 


1628, 


4 Edward VI., to the dean and chapter of Worces- | 


ter, and has so continued. Samuel Fell succeeded 
John Haskins, LL.D., as master, and laboured 


much to recover the alienated property of the | 
hospital, and succeeded so far as to secure about | 


two hundred pounds a year. When he was pre- 
paring to make a settlement of the same the 
civil war broke out, and sundry houses of the 
estate were burnt, and the revenues again di- 


minished, so that the establishment was deferred . . 
are all descended from some one or other of more 


tca more favourable opportunity. After the re- 
storation John Fell, son of Samuel, was presented 
to it as master; and in 15 Charles II. he obtained 


an act of parliament to settle the same, and him- | 


self as master. By indenture dated April 14, 1664, 
between Robert Wilde of St. Peter's, Worcester, 
and others a property was enfeoffed to John Fell, 
master of St. Oswalds. Also, by indenture bear- 
ing date July 27, 1668, Philip and William Fell 
conveyed a tenement and farm called “ Wall 
House,” lying in Much Marcle, in the county of 
Hereford, the intended gift of Robert Fell, de- 
ceased before the settlement could be made to 
John Fell, then master of St. Oswald’s Hospital. 
(Hebb’s Public Charitie s of Worce ter, 18 $2.) The 
hospital of St. Wulstan was also in the city of 
Worcester, and became part of the endowment 
of the cathedral church of Christ in Oxford on 
lease till May, 36 Henry VIII., when it was con- 
veyed to Thomas Wylde of Worcester, clothier, 
as lessee. Wylde’s Lane is still a street adjoin- 
ing the property. These few extracts will show 
to Dr. Barper that the Fells and Wyldes were 
connected, and that the Fells were known to Much 
Marcle, as stated in the Editor’s note. F. N. G. 


_Evropgzan Dynasties (4* S. viii. 66, 136.)— 
Your highly esteemed correspondent HERMEN- 
TRUDE has justly observed that T. C.’s question, 
although brief, is of tremendous import. It re- 
minds us of the Lucretian saying, “tota in mini- | 
mis,” &c. But I must ask whether Betham is a | 
safe guide. I do not think that either the editor | 
of the Herald and Genealogist or the author of the | 
Pursuivant of Arms, who have “done so much 
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towards placing the investigation of armorial anti- 
quities (and genealogy) on a rational basis,” * 
would place any faith in the assumed descent of 
the Ottoman dynasty [as promulgated by the 
crafty Mahomet IL., and obsequiously accepted by 
Turkish historians] from John Comnenus, nephew 
of the Emperor John II. (4.p. 1118-43), who, on 
turning renegade, settled at Iconium, the then 
Turkish capital; and by his wife Camiro, daugh- 
ter of the sultan, left issue Soliman Shah, the 
paternal grandfather of Othman, founder of the 
dynasty now reigning at Constantinople. 

I myself can only see a complete failure of the 
link between the supposititious son, Soliman, and 
the renegade father, John Comnenus: chronology 
and historical facts alike discredit it. 

No one more than myself admires the loyalty 
of Mr. Hype CLarkgE, but that he above all others 
should seriously entertain the belief that our gra- 
cious Sovereign is descended from Basil the Mace- 
donian,.does more honour to his heart than to his 
(usual) acumen. 

Such propositions rather tend to derogate from 
the respect due to the pedigree in question. 

I do not for a moment dispute the fact that we 


or less note, who lived “in the flight of ages 
past,” but then how do we know? A provincial 
genealogist discovered, after he had become emi- 
nent, that the hero of Lucknow was descended 
from “one Havloke a Dane”; but in all such 
matters we should bear in mind Erasmus’ advice 
on the subject of fables.t As for the authority of 
“ Stepan Mirza Vanantetzie,” I scarcely think that 
it will satisfy the serious readers of history, or 
any college of heralds, that the claim imposed 
upon “ Queen Victoria as well as many thousands 
of people in Western Europe” has been yet 
placed upon “a rational foundation.” S. 8. 
Henry CLARKE AND Str GrorGE VANDEPUT 
(4™ §. viii. 79, 154.) —G. M. T. refers to Faber’s 
mezzotints of these personages, after Hudson, as 
representing one individual under different names. 
Much as that system of chicanery has been prac- 
tised by interested and dishonest publishers—to 
the falsification of facial character (making iden- 
tity a puzzle), especially disgusting to portrait 
collectors—it does not apply in the instance quoted. 
Bromley has misstated the fact, as may be seen 
on inspecting the prints. A very long time ago 
these same portraits suggested to my mind a 
query which I have never been able to solve— 
namely, whether it was a custom in Hudson’s 
time (and association brings into the inquiry 
whether it might not have been the practice also 
of Lely and Kneller) to keep a stock of canvasses 
painted to a certain point ready for the msertion 


* «N. & Q,” 4 §, viii. 128. 
+ The Household of Sir T. More, p. 8 
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of any face that might seek for immortality in 
the artist’s skill? And the inference that such 

ractice must have been in vogue seems warranted 
by the examples herein discussed. The attitudes, 
costume, ont accessories of each are perfectly 
alike, but the faces totally distinct in lineament 
and expression. 
lively reminiscences, although by a sort of inver- 
sion of analogy, of the canvas holes in which the 


[I never see the two without | 


celebrated Yates (the coadjutor of the more cele- | 


brated elder Mathews) was wont to insert his 
face when personating his round of mimic cha- 
racters—“ alike, but oh! how different!” 
Joun Burton. 
388, Avenham Lane, Preston. 


Tue “Ferrer-tock”: Wraxatt (4% §, vii. 
423, 486, 536; viii. 68.)—With regard to the 
smaller matter of difference between the V1caR oF 
Braprorp and Canon Jackson—viz. as to the 
right way of spelling (South) Wraxhall—with or 
without the A—if the Vicar or Braprorp will 
admit the mode of spelling the name by the king’s 
escheators and clerks in chancery in the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I. as authority upon the 


too long for insertion in “‘N. & Q.”—addressed by 

J. W. Croker to another no less prolific author, the 
celebrated Countess de Genlis. They bear date 
Admiralty, London, November 9th, 1821, De- 
cember 28th, 1821, and January 4th, 1822, twenty- 
three | pages in all, and have precise reference to 
his Essays on the Earlier Period of the French Re- 
volution mentioned 2nd 8S. iv. 423, as also to other 
literary subjects. These letters, which no doubt 
formed part of a still more extensive and'interest- 
ing correspondence between these two old cronies 
in the republic of letters, were offered me for sale 


| some thirty years ago, together with many others 


point, he will find a solution to the question in | Pp 
| for the well-known daily paper—with his strange habit 


the following inquisitions :— 

Incert. temp. Hen. IIT. No, 121, respecting the lands 
of Galfrid de Wrokeshal’. 

5 Edw. I. No. 56, of a feoffment made to the Prior of 
Bruton by Galfrid de Wroxhale alias Wrockeshale. 

29, 30 Edw. I. Nos. 5, 6, Inq. p. m. of Juliana de 
Wrokeshale. 

30, 31 Edw. I. Nos, 21, 22, Inq. p. m. of Wenthyliana 
wife of Eustachius, son n of Galfrid y Wrokeshale. 

The same year Nos. 23, 24, 25, Inq. p. m. of Anastasia 
de Haddon. 


The same year Nos. 28 to 32, concerning the lands and | 


heirs of Juliana de Wrokeshale and others, in which the 
name is uniformly spelt with an A, 


The Galfrid de Wrokeshale here mentioned married | 


Juliana Le Waleys before 34 Hen. IIL, 
issue an only son Eustace, who ob. s. p., and four daugh- 
ters coheirs of their brother, the eldest of whom, Johanna 
de Wrokeshale, married Henry de Cerne of Draycote, 
and was ancestress of Ric. de Cerne, who ob. s. p. in 
8 Hen. VI. Henry de Cerne ob. 24 Edw. I1., and Johanna 
his wife ob. 29 Aug. 30 Edw. I. 

If these De Wrokeshales took their appellation 
from South Wraxall, the marriage and progeny 
of Johanna de Wrokeshale and Henry de Cerne 
are suggestive that lands in South Wraxhall and 
Draycote were held by one and the same person, 
not for the first time in 1490 by Sir Thomas 
Long, but many years before by the Cernes. 

B. W. GREENFIELD. 

Southampton. 


Joun Witson CROKER 
123.)—Reading your feeling note 
139) on this distinguished writer and 


Tue tate Rient Hon. 
(2°4 S. iv. 139, 
(2=4 S. iv. 


useful public servant, it has struck me that you 
might possibly derive some pleasure from the 
perusal of three long autograph letters—of course 


and by her had | 





addressed to her, by a very near relation of the 
countess, who happened to be in straitened cir- 
cumstances. They have ever since formed part of 
my English Worthies. With them I find an old 
cutting from the Star of March 1866, on another 
right honourable :— 

“ Mr. Lowe recalls to our mind in one way the recol- 
lections of the days of 1832. Who can have forgotten 
Mr. Disraeli’s masterly portrait of Wilson Croker under 
the sobriquet of Rigby ? Who can help being reminded 
of the man with “the clear head, the indefatigable in- 
dustry, the audacious tongue, and the ready and unscru- 
pulous pen,—the man who wrote ‘ the slashing articles’ 


of deciding on subjects of which he knew nothing, and of 
always contradicting persons on the very subjects of 
which they were necessarily masters.” 


Is this a faithful “ portraiture ” ? P. A. L. 


“THE PRANCING TAILOR WENT PROUDLY BY” 
(4" 8S. viii. 186.)—So far as my memory serves me, 
the first line of this song runs somewhat thus :— 

“ A tailor he sat at work, 
Benjamin Birmingham ; 
A tailor he sat at work, 
Right fol de ray— 
And he found a louse on his shirt, 
Benjamin Birmingham ; 
He found a louse on his shirt, 
Right fol de ray, 
Right fol de ray, 
And so the proud tailor went prancing away.” 
The lyric goes on to relate how the valiant and 
indignant tailor converted his shears into a sword, 
his needle into a gun, and his thread into a halter, 
and “hung the louse by the ears,” and shot him, 
and sliced him; but always i in his pride ( at the 
end of each stanza), “went prancing away.” It 
strikes me that this song is nearly seventy years 
old, and was intended as a satire on the volunteers 
of 1802. If I am not very much mistaken, also, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, junior, could “ oblige”— 
as they used to say at the harmonic meetings— 
with a complete copy of the verses sought for by 
PELAGIUS. G. A. Sata. 
The Reform Club. 


Eprrapus (4" §,. viii. 144.)—The “~ at 
Chilham I venture to explain as follows sup- 
pose Mr. Cowper has looked into Harris oF 
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Hasted. I have not been able to doso. I be- 
lieve that none of the three names is a Christian 
name. The lady’s married name was Sibel; her 
father’s name —that is to say her own maiden 
name—was Leeche, and her mother’s Fynch. 

The Sibel or Sibell family was a family of note 
in Kent. Guillim (ed. 1610-11) gives their 
curious coat, “ Argent, a tiger passant, regardant, 
gazing in a mirror or looking-glasse, all proper”; 
and gives no name for it, but adds— 

“This coate-armour standeth in the chancell of the 
church of Thame in Oxford shire, in a glasse window of 
the same chancell, impaled on the sinister side with the 
coate armour properly pertaining to the family of de 
Bardis.”—P. 144. 

I am sorry to say that it “standeth” there no 
longer. The De Bardis coat, without any impale- 
ment, was seen by me “in a glasse window of the 
same chancell” many yearsago. Guillim’s state- 
ment went on, in the usual unintelligent way, 
without the addition of the name, and re-ap- 

eared in the last edition, 1724, at p. 189, De 
Bardis, moralizing and all: and no Sibell. 

In Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s Wiltshire, Hun- 
dred of Dunworth, is figured a brass to the Hyde 
family in Tisbury church. There Lawrence Hyde, 
whose death is given as occurring in 1590, is 
described as husband of “ Anne his wife being y* 
daughter of Nicholas Sibell of Chimbhams, in y® 
county of Kent, Esquier”; and the coat, the tiger 
and mirror, is figured exactly as in Guillim. 


The story of the tiger and mirror had already | 


been told in 1610 in this book :— 


“ Duodecim Specula. Devm. Aliquando videre. Desi- 
deranti concinnata. Auctore P. Joanne David. Societa- 
tis Jesv Sacerdote. 
Apud Joannem Moretum, mpcx.” 


And in a book of oblong plates from the designs 
of Stradan, who died in 1607, the story is told 
rather differently. The title of the book is— 
~ Venationes Ferarum Avium, Piscium, Pugne Bestia- 
riorum et Mutue Bestiarum depicte a Joanne Stradano 
per Nicholaum Vischer cum Privelegio ordinum Hol- 
landie et West Frisiz.” 

The book is not dated; but Vischer the engraver 
was no doubt contemporary with Stradan. Bryan 
(Dict. of Painters and Engravers, ed. Bohn) says 
that he “resided at Amsterdam about the year 
1600.” But then, among his works are given 
“James II.” and “ James Duke of Monmouth.” 
These statements do not seem to hold together. 
Plate 16 in Stradan and Vischer’s book has these 
lines, which answer to the picture :— 


“Ex antro catulos venator Tigridis aufert 
Atque in decipulas et retia tensa, tenellos, | 
Que referant catulos, specula injicit ; illa doli expers | 
Veros esse putat, rete intrat, captaque rancat.” 
D. P. 
Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Antverpize. Ex officina Plantiniana. | 


The epitaph in Debtling churchyard— 
“ Alas! 
Poor Yorke! 

1837,"”— 
was erected to the memory of an eccentric in- 
dividual of the name of Yorke, who lived a her- 
mit’s life in a shed at Debtling. He believed in 
the theory of perpetual motion, and made many 
fruitless attempts to carry it out. é.&. B 

Streatham. 

When a boy, I have often heard of “ Poor 
Yorke,” in Kent, although I never saw him. He 
lived the life of a hermit in a miserable cottage, 
and had a great reputation in the neighbourhood 
for eccentricity. Many anecdotes are still in cir- 


| culation about him, which, if correct, prove him 


to have been a man of very superior understanding. 
W. R. M. 

Tertrarties (4 §, viii. 167.) —A Tertiary of 
the Order of St. Francis is a member of his Third 
Order. By the “Order of Penitence ” PELAGIUS 
probably means the Order of Penance, which is 
the Third Order, not of St. Francis but of St. 
Dominic. There are, however, “ Penitents” of 
the Third Order, religious men devoted to the in- 
struction of the people; and nuns of the Third 
Order, who are also called “ Penitents.” Ter- 
tiaries of any religious order are pious lay per- 
sons, single or married, who are in some degree 
affiliated to a religious order, in order to partake 
in the benefit of their prayers and good works. 
But they take no vows, and incur no obligation 
under sin. Prenaerus, however, must first become 
a Catholic, or he will seek admittance in vain into 
the society of Tertiaries of any religious order. 

. F. C. H. 

Eustace Bupeett (2 S. passim.)—In that 
valuable repository of chr mological incidents, the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, there occurs for the year 
1737, in the obituary for May: “ 4. Eustace Bud- 
gell, Esq.; who finished his life by jumping out of 


| a boat at London Bridge,” &c. And there are 


inserted some particulars to which any reader may 
refer. Contemporary authorities confirm, if it is 
at all necessary, the date of May, 1737, as the time 
when this very melancholy accident occurred. 

To those who composed the lives of the poets 
to which the almost equally unfortunate name of 
Theophilus Cibber is attached, it occurred, from 
sheer carelessness probably, to ‘fix the date of 
Budgell’s death in the previous year 1736. 

Chalmers, in his Biographical Dictionary, ap- 
pears to have followed Cibber, who says :— 


“ Accordingly, within a few days after the loss of his 


| great cause, and his estates being decreed for the satisfac- 


tion of his creditors in the year 1736, he took boat at 
Somerset Stairs (after filling his pockets with stones 
upon the beach), ordered the waterman to shoot the 
bridge, and whilst the boat was going under it threw 
himself overboard.” 
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Chalmers says (1812) :— 

“ Accordingly, in 1736, he took a boat at Somerset 
Stairs, after filling his pockets with stones, and ordered 
the boatman to shoot the bridge; and while the boat was 
going under, threw himself into the river, where he 
perished immediately.” 


Rose (1857) repeats this almost verbatim, or 


with a reference to Cibber’s text, but in neither | 


compilation has an attempt been made to go back 
to the best contemporary authorities. 

The consequences either of the original blunder 
or of its continued propagation on such unques- 
tioned authority is, that the mistake is chronicled 
in works which profess to give nothing except 
dates, as in Mr. Phillips’ later valuable work, 
or comes back to us from America in the half- 
finished but elaborate publication of Allibone. 

Foreign biographical works generally omit 
doubtful dates, but in Chaudon and Delandine’s 
Nouveau Dictionnaire (Lyons, 1804) it seems to 
have been taken from Cibber or some of his earlier 
copyists. 

Various English publications exhibit at least 
independent compilation by correcting such errors 
as in the dictionary of Aikin, 1801, and in that 
of Stephen Jones, 1540. I observe that your cor- 
respondent S. N. M. gives the correct date of 
Budgell’s death in “ N. & Q.” 2S. y. 511. 

E, CuNINGHAME. 

Martyr Bisnop (4 §. viii. 66, 135, 178.)— 
Thanks to M.V, and F. C. H. for endeavouring 
to aid in the identification ; 
points cast shadows of doubt on the correctness 
of both their explanations :— 

1, Oil, as in St. John’s case, would probably 
have been represented yellow, whereas the stream 
and drops are painted black or lead colour. Pitch 
or lead seems therefore intended. 

2. Alban Butler states that St. Cyriacus was a 
deacon, and suffered with Largus, Smaragdus, and 
others, August 8. As a deacon of course he 
would not appear mitred, as in the carving re- 
ferred to. Husenbeth (List of Saints’ Emblems, 
p. 36) does not style him either bishop, priest, or 
deacon, only martyr, but adds—“ tied to a stake, 
hot pitch poured on his head.” (Callot, and Der 
Heyligen Leben.) F. C. H., on Greek authority, 
maintains (contrary to Butler) that he was a 
bishop. Further evidence on this point would be 
acceptable. Will F.C. H. kindly state whether 
St. Cyriac, in the woodcut he alludes to, is shown 
wearing a mitre or not? and if so, whether the 
block is one expressly appropriated to this saint, 
or is one used in common for him, for St. John, 
and others ? 

In the diocese in which the carving is found 
there are churches dedicated to St. Cyriacus, SS. 
Cyrus and Julitta. Dr. Whitaker (Cathedral 
Corn. vol. i. p. 197-9) mistook these last saints for 
husband and wife, and considered Cyrus, Cyret, 


but the following Gane ceeen.” 





ee 
Cyriacus, one and the same. Quoting Camden 
and Leland he mentions a staff left by St. Cyriag 
in Wales. Dr. Oliver (Monast. Di. Ex.) ridicules 
Whitaker's view, and states that Cyrus was an 
infant slain with Julitta his mother. I find in the 
old English Calendar, St. Cyr. M. June 15, Ip 
the Roman, SS. Cyriacus &c. MM. August 8, 
In the Greek, St. Cyriacus M. July 7; also 88, 
Cyr. and Julitta MM. July 15. The Spanish gives 
SS. Quiricus and Julitta MM. June 16, and S§, 
Cyriacus and companions (as in the Roman 
Calendar) August 8. 

If St. Cyriacus of the Roman Calendar was a 
deacon, and St. Cyriacus of the Greek Calendar 
was a bishop, how does it happen that the Greek 
Calendar supplied a saint for representation in the 
alabaster carving of an English church? The 
parish feast-day is on nearest Sunday to St. Mat- 
thew’s Day, Sep. 21. This does not aid us in the 
identification, and moreover this particular carving 
may not represent the patron saint of the church, 
as there are other saints in companion groups, 
St. Stephen, &c. W. Lago, 


. 


Writtram May, Dean or Sr. Pavr’s (4" §. 
viii. 67, 133.) —Mr. Smapson has my thanks, but 
it is rather the ancestry of the Bishop of Carlisle 
and his brother that I require, than personal 
notices. There are many references in Strype to 
the Mays, but their genealogy is not given. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s is said to have received an 
augmentation to his arms, viz. “On a chev. or 


Bishop May married Amy, daughter of William 
Vowel of Creke Abbey, Norfolk, and widow of 
Thomas Cowel, and had by her a son “John, of 
Shouldham Abbey” (who married Corderla (qu. 
Cordelia ?), daughter of Martin Bowes of London), 
and three daughters: Elizabeth, married Richard 
Bird, D.D.; Alice, married Richard Burton of 
Burton, co. York; and Anne, married Richard 
Pilkington, D.D. 

But it is the bishop’s progenitors, and not his 
descendants, that I am endeavouring to trace. If 
his brother received an augmentation of arms, 
probably there may have been a pedigree with it. 

I am under the impression that a connection 
would be found between this family and that of 
Archbishop Whitgift. The archbishop’s brothers 
were named William, George, Philip, Richard, 
and Jeffry. Their father was Henry Whitgift; 
and Robert Whitgift, abbot of Wellow, was their 
uncle, according to Sir George Paule (Life of 
Archbishop Whitgift, London, 1612). I have many 
notes on these families, but none that touch on 
the actual connecting link, if indeed any ; although 
some lead to the inference that there was a con- 
nection. SP. 


Story rn “ Les ANGLAIS cHEZ Evx” (4" 8. viii. 
164.)—This story appears to have been fabricated 
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a 
from the well-known fact of a man in London, 
many years ago, having made a fortune by cut- 
ting slices of ham. _He came to his shop every 
day in his own carriage, remained there all the 
morning carving ham for crowds of customers, 
and returned to his residence in his carriage as he 
came. F. C. H. 
Hocartn’s Portrait oF Dr. Jounson (4 Ss. 
viii, 166.)—I remember being told an anecdote of 
Hogarth, many years ago, which may throw some 
light on this portrait. A painter of considerable 
eminence, who had lived in the time of Reynolds 
and Johnson, told me that on one occasion Ho- 
garth, calling upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, had to 


wait some time with several others before he | 
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could obtain an audience. Observing among them | 


a very remarkable figure whom he did not know, 
he stealthily made a sketch of him. When he 
gained admittance to Sir Joshua, he showed him 
the sketch; and said that there was among the 
visitors, waiting below, a man of so extraordinary 
appearance that he could not resist the inclination 
to sketch his portrait. Reynolds at once recog- 
nised the figure, and said: “Don’t you know 
him? Why it is Dr. Johnson.” It is not unlikely 
that this sketch was preserved, and the picture in 
question painted from it. F. C. H. 
Pre-RerormMAtion Retics (4™ S. viii. 166.)— 
“Would” An American Catnonic “be sur- 
—_ to hear” that such relics, so far from 


| trifling: 


eing rare, abound in England in so many places | 


that they cannot be particularised ? There are 
many relics of St. Thomas of Canterbury, of St. 
Chad, of St. Cuthbert, and others, including the 
entire remains of St. Thomas of Hereford. These 
are to be found in various Catholic colleges, 
monasteries, convents, churches, chapels, and 
oratories. F. C. H. 
Porrry oF THE Croups (4S. vii. 319, 397, 
518.)—Mr. Correrttt will be glad to be referred 


to three masterly descriptions of cloud beauty by | 


that great master of language, Mr. Ruskin. They 
will be found in Extracts from the Works of Mr. 
Ruskin (pp. 56-61), taken from the Modern Pain- 
ters. By the way, is the public ever to have a 
cheap edition of that work? Its price puts it 
practically beyond the reach of all save the 
wealthy. PELAGIUS. 

Sm Furxe Grevititze, Lorp Brooker (4 S. 
Vili, 22, 88.)—The explanation given by Mr. 
GARDINER, concerning Lord Brooke's patent, is 
very probable; but if he believes that Sir Fulke 
Greville did not sit in the House of Commons 
during the earlier part of the session 1620-1, he 
is certainly mistaken. I have no books here, but 
the dates given by me in “N. & Q.” (p. 22)—viz. 
Lords’ Journ. Feb. 14, March 19; Com. Journ. 
Feb. 26, March 23, 26 p.m., April 18, 19, 20, 25, 
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26, Nov. 14; Proceedings and Debates, Feb., i. 106, 
192, and many others—sufliciently prove that Sir 
Fulke was a member of the House of Commons 
during that period, and that he took an active 
= in its debates as well as other business. 
{vidence of this kind cannot be thrown aside. 
Ap, Burr. 
Tue Darsy (4 §, viii. 24.)\—The term “ Mar- 
guerite ” is given to different plants of the “com- 
posite ” or “corymbiferous ” class. In France and 
Switzerland, the most common Marguerite is the 
Aster-chinensis, or china-aster of the gardens. 
The Aster Alpinus and the Aster amellus are also 
Marguerites. The Doronicum bellidiastrum is also 
a Marguerite, and is sometimes called Margarita 
bellidiastrum. The daisy (Bellis perennis, L.) is 
in Switzerland Marguerite des campagnes, or Mar- 
guerite sauvage. It is also known as Paquerette. 
The Michaelmas-daisy is never called Paquerette 
in Switzerland ; it is La Marguerite de St. Michel. 
The difference between the Swiss name and ours is 
we connect it with a season, the Swiss 
with the saint. A MURITHIAN. 
Bulle Canton de Fribourg, Suisse. 


Witt or Bisnop Armmar (4 S, viii. 125.) — 
In consequence of the appeal of Tewars, I have 
examined the “Sacrist’s Register of Bury Abbey” 
now in the library of Cambridge Univ: rsity, and 
I find that Blometield was in error when he stated 
that the will of Ailmar, Bishop of Almham, is 
recited at large in this register. The article 
alluded to consists of only eight lines, reciting 
the lands given by the bishop to the Abbey of 
St. Kadmund, in Hindringham, Langham, Hildol- 
vestone, and Swanetone. 

A description of the register, with an enumera- 
tion of its contents, will be found in the printed 
Catalogue of MSS., vol. ii. p. 357 et segq. 

E. V. 

Git or Guytt (4" S. viii. 77.)\—If Mr. Cuar- 
Nock will consult a Norse or Islandic dictionary, 
he will find Giel. “ Vetties’ Giel,” in Norway, 
has been described in Chambers’s Journal and in 
various guide books. Ghyii is common in Craven, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and in the Border. 
It is used, as Mr. CHARNOCK says, for a “ ravine 
or mountain fissure.”” In Craven we have villages 
called Halton Gill, Snaygill, and Raygill. On 
one of the slopes of Rumbles Moor we have e 
hollow called “ Potters’ gill”; and in Wharfdale 
we have “The Trollers’ gill”—one of the most 
remarkable chasms of our district. It was formerly 
called “The Gordale of Appletreewick.” Gill is 
a common surname in Craven; sometimes per se, 
and sometimes as an adjunct. We have also a 
‘¢Gill-church,” which in recent announcements 
has been changed into “St. Mary of the Ghyll.” 

Sam. Henry Drxon. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Origin of Language and Myths. By Morgan Kavanagh. 

2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

However willing we may be to assist the object which 
the author had in forwarding to us a copy of this work, 
namely, that “ considering the importance of the subject, 
it may for the sake of truth and science be thoroughly 
and critically investigated,” there are many good reasons 
why we cannot undertake the task prop But as the 
captain who neglected to salute his admiral, on pleading 
that he had many excuses for not doing his duty, the 
first being that he had no powder, was not called upon to 
enumerate the rest, trust that Mr. Kavanagh will 
be content with the sufficiency of our single plea that 
our limited space will not admit of our discussing the 
many great questions treated of in the thousand pages of 
his Origin of Language Myths. The fact that the 
author published some fourteen years since a preliminary 
work entitled Myths traced to primary S&S 
through Lanquage, is evidence that his book has tha 
claim to attention which book | which is the 


everv book has 
result of honest and long-continued study of its subject. 


so we 


and 


their urce 


Messrs. Longmans we 
llaneous Writings of the 
ssor of Latin Literature 


Amone the ant 
find the foll —* The Mis 
late John Conington, M.A., Profi 
in the University of Oxford ; including a complete Prose 
Translation of Ving i's Works.” With an Introductory 
Memoir by H. J. 5. Smith, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, Sav ii an Professor of Geometry, &c. Edited 
by J. A. Symonds, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Uxford.—* Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works 
of the late Henry Thomas Buckle.” Edited, with a 
Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor.—* The Imperial 

and Colonial Constitution 


yuncements by 


ywing 


of the Britannic Empire.” By 
Sir Edward Creasy, M.A, Author of “ The fifteen Deci- 


sive Battles of the World,” &c, 


Messrs. Ricnarp Bentiey & Son are preparing for 
publication, among other important works, the unpub- 
lished “ Memoirs of De Lamartife,” translated by Lady 
Herbert.—“ The History of the House of Condé,”’ by 
H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale, translated under the sanction 
of H.R.H. by the Rev. R. Brown-Borthwick.—“ The Life 
of Holbein,” by Professor Wolfgang, with a pri 
pictorial Illustrations.—A second and concluding 
of “ Miss Mitford’s Letters,” edited, with an introductory 
Memoir, by Mr. Chorley. 


about to bring out a 
” which is likely to 
The work will be 


Tue Rev. Oxsy Sarrcey 
“Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms, 
prove useful to ecclesiastical students. 
published by subscription. 
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Proressor Ernest Curttvs, the historian of Greece, 
and late tutor of the Crown Prince of Prussia, will set 
out in a few days on an archxological expedition to Troy 
and Jerusalem. The Professor will be accompanied by 
Major Regely and the well-known architect Adler, and 
enjoys the protection of a gunboat specially placed at his 
disposal.— Times. 


James Pennethorne, the eminent 
architect, is announced. He was honourable member of 
St. Luke’s Academy, Rome; awarded in 1865 the gold 
medal by the R. I. B. A., and createdfa knight in 1870. 


Tue death of Sir 


fusion of 


(4 S. VIII. Sep, 9% 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent 4 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 
are given for that purpose :— 

GRIBELIUS, ARTISTS’ ORNAMENTS. 
Sarum or York Service Books. 
Early Collections of Prints. 

Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Mees 


Jackney, N 


or Terrace, Ambhurst Road, 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, by Rev. H. Douglas. 

LONDONERS OVER THE BoxndER, litto. 

ESSAYS BY JAMES MARTINEAI 186 

SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL, by Evans 

EXPLANATION OF THE FEAST OF 
Wanted by Mr. John W 


y R. Clark. 
Russell Street, W.C, 


Poatices to Correspondents. 


. YOUNGMAN.—There are two well-known pictures om 
Fo pom you mention. Une, har ing @ man as its prim — 
cipal subject and intended to represent the time of Diocles* 
tian, is entitled “Un Chrétien Martyr, "and was painted — 
by Ernest Slingeneyer. In the othe , painted by Paul De 
laroche, which bears the ins« ription “ Martyre Chretienne" 
a woman is represented floating on the water. Engravings 
of these pictures were made respectively by Joseph Demame 
ney and Eichens, and may be seen at Messrs. Graves, Pall 
a East, 

. L. H. Tew, 
wan dis fic gu? so many Ch 
Bishop Burnet’s Own - 

; ili. 178; 34 §, ii. 312, 

J.A. G. ‘Casdboocle Thre articles on the London 
Common Hunt appeared m“N. & Q.” 2e4 8. x. 117, 7 
office lished, 

‘Tue History or ENGLAND IN A Serres or LErrens 
FROM A NOBLEMAN TO His Son” (anté, p. 198) “is ame 
que stionably,” says a correspi ndent, “the work of Oliver 
Goldsmith, Not only is his receipt to Newbery for 
last instalment of the copy money forthe ming, but it is 
also well known that he presented copies to Johnson andl 
Vide the Fifth Ea 
Forster's admirable Life of Goldsmith, vol & 
page 301.” Both Watt and Lowndes (under “Ly 
misled us. The latter, however (art. “ England”), olys 
“ Written by Oliver Goldsmith, though by some att u 
to the Earl of Orrery, and by others to George Lord In- 
telton.” 

I. W. (Newport.)—Jt is more correct to say half-past™ 
twelve at night, not morning ; for by the latter word @ 
meant the first appearance of light. Noon, or nona, for 
merly me ant the ninth hour—that i is, three o'clock; but as 
the good old monks could not eat their dinner till they had 
said their noon- day song (three o'clock), they 
anticipated their devotions and meal, by saying it after 
their mid-day song, and presently falling on. 

8S. F.—“ Katerfelto, with his hair on end,” 
Cowper’s Task, book iv., *“* Winter Evening.” 

Wa. MarsHauu.—The initials S.P.Q.R. mean Sear 
tus Populusque Romanus= The Roman Senate and Pegi 

Errata.—4* §, viii. p. 75, col. i. line 20, for “ Donva” 
read “ Douva”™; p. 77, col, i a 27, for “ amhairm™ 
read “amhainn”; line 29, for “Hoéri” read “Hréi”y 
line 10 from bottom, for “Octzthal” read “ Octzthal” 
p. 196, col. i. lines 13 and 14, for “The Bull” read * The 
Pied Bull.” 


B.A.—The hideous pews or pens which 
rches were erected long befors 
Consult “N. & Q.” 248 
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is now ab 


Perc y inscribed with his autograph. 
tion of Mr. 


occurs i 


NOTICE 
We beg leave to state that we 
which, for any reason, we do not print; 
exception. 
To all communications should be affixed the name and addres 
b _ nder, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
th. 


decline to return communicstion® 
and to this rule we can make a2 











